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DIFFERENTIATION IN BRAIN STRUCTURE 
IN MEN AND WOMEN 
* WITH SOME OF THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 
By J. A. Fow er. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


Shakespeare, Swedenborg, and the 
Bible all agree in saying that, 
underlying every phenomenon of 
the natural world and psychological 
occurrence, there is found a fixed 
causative relation of two principles, 
different in function, yet of such a 
difference and such an equality that, 
like man and woman, who constitute 
the type of the whole of nature (both 
visible and invisible), each is the 
complement of the other; one being 
gifted with energy to act, and the 
other with equal energy and aptitude 
to react. All phenomena, alike of 
matter and of mind, resolve into this 
duality, whether physical or spiritual, 
animal or vegetable; life always pre- 
sents itself as communicated through 
one single formula, the reciprocal ac- 
tion and reaction of complementaries. 

BINARY CAUSES. 

Binary causes lie at the base of all 
things. The sun and moon cast their 
light upon us; the rain falls and the 
waves roll; the spheres perceive their 


rotundity, and preserve in their mo- 
tions all of these as the result of un- 
derlying dual forces. The fabric of 
nature, like its phenomena, resolves 
everywhere into qualities. Land and 
water, male and female, the straight 
line and the curve, do but express 
prominently a universal principle in 
that admirable adaptation of things to 
act and react. 

No other source of phenomenon, 
either in the animate or inanimate 
world, shows so distinctly the pur- 
pose of God, as that man and woman 
should keep the equilibrium of life by 
being counterpart to each other. The 
entire brain and nervous system, with 
their wonderful appendages of mus- 
cles and bones, are alike on both sides 
of the body. 

The crowning act of creation was 
the production of two human forms, 
each external to the other, each a mi- 
crocosm embodying all the mysteries 
of nature, and yet with their relative 
properties and affinities so propor- 
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tioned that each should be the ideal, 

the life of the other. 

MAN AND WOMAN COMPLEMENTARY 
TO EACH OTHER. 


Man and woman are bisexual in 
themselves, but in relation to each 
other they are complementary. In 
man, the masculine element is the 
positive principle, the feminine ele- 
ment is the negative; while in woman 
it is exactly the reverse. 

One immortal writer has said: 
“Every object in the universe is mas- 
culine or feminine; therefore, it is 
that in every created form, male or 
female, the elements stand opposite 
each other, holding each other in 
place, inspiring, impelling each other 
to use, binding up from invisible 
bases the material containants of life.” 
We find there are sympathies and 
unions between organ and organ; be- 
tween function and function; between 
the nervous fluid and the blood; be- 
tween the heart and the lungs; be- 
tween the cerebrum and the cerebel- 
lum, which are too abstruse for popu- 
lar comprehension, justifying the re- 
mark of Galen, that “the anatomy of 
the human body is a sublime hymn in 
honor of the Deity.” 


THE SEXES EXIST IN EVERYTHING. 


We find that the sexes exist in 
everything. Swedenborg says that 
Divine Goodness and Divine Truth 
are the recognized sexes in God, and 
are drawn together by magnetic affini- 
ties. As most objects in the universe 
are masculine or feminine, the attrac- 
tions between the complementary 
forms produce all the motions and or- 
ganizations of spirit and matter. 

The union of, these elements is the 
vital principle of creation, the secret 
cause why one thing coheres to an- 
other, as atom to atom, which the 
philosopher calls attraction; between 
congerie and congerie, which the 
chemist calls affinity; between iron 
and loadstone, which everyone de- 
nominates magnetism. Spirit and 
matter hold to each other the relation 
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of positive and negative, or masculine 
and feminine, spirit being the living, 
active, impregnating element, matter 
the passive and receptive. 

The sun and the earth are positive 
and negative to each other. The sun 
impregnates the terrestrial atmos- 
phere with his masculine qualities, 
and the earth conceives and brings 
forth all the forms of vegetable, min- 
eral and animal life. 

Heat and light are the positive and 
negative solar elements. Heat is the 
feminine principle which expands and 
opens; light is the masculine element 
which penetrates and illumines. They 
co-operate in the creation of all earth- 
ly things. Magnetism and electricity 
are their counterparts or analogies in 
other fields. 

Land and water under different 
forms are repetitions of the same 
eternal truth. Water is the male or 
positive element from whose _ sub- 
stance the land or female element was 
deposited, which recognizes the rea- 
son why man has always called the 
earth his mother, and the corners of 
the earth his daughters, Europe, Asia 
and Africa; while water has always 
been called by the most ancient 
philosophers the father of all things, 
the luxurious crops, the joyous 
groves, the races of men, and all liv- 
ing tribes. 

In minerals the masculine and femi- 
nine elements are found by their rela- 
tion to the electro-positive or electro- 
negative pole. So in plants this sex- 
uality is apparent. 

In the letters of the alphabet we 
also see the sexes distinguished, the 
vowels being feminine and the con- 
sonants masculine elements of speech. 

Words, again, are both masculine 
and feminine. Speech and music are 
again relatively male and female, 
music being the organization of 
sound, while speech is of words. Bass 
is the masculine, and Soprano the 
feminine element in music, which 
must be united to produce harmony 
of effect. 
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In human life, either sex without 
the other would be incomplete, and as 
lifeless as one part of the body would 
be if separated from the other. Sec- 
tional work could go on in separation, 
but not complete work. 

THE PROPORTIONS OF THE AVERAGE 


MAN. 


The scientific measurements of the 
average man are approximately as 
follows : 

His height is five feet eight inches ; 
his weight is a hundred and fifty 
pounds; his chest measurement is 
thirty-five inches ; his shoulders forty- 
two inches; his circumference of 
head measures twenty-two inches ; his 
height of head is fourteen and a half 
inches ; his length of head is fourteen 
inches ; the width with calipers is five 
and a half, and the length is seven 
inches. Size of hat, seven. His 
weight of brain.is forty-nine ounces, 
or thirteen hundred and _ ninety 
grammes. 


PROPORTIONS OF -THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 


The scientific measurements of the 
average woman are approximately as 
follows: 

Her _ height, five feet four inches; 
her weight is a hundred and twenty- 
five pounds; her chest measurement 
is thirty-one and a half inches; her 
shoulders thirty-eight inches; her cir- 
cumference of head is twenty-one and 
a half inches; her height of head is 
fourteen inches ; her length of head is 
thirteen and three-quarters ; the width 
with calipers is five, and the length is 
six and three-quarters inches. Her 
weight of brain is forty-four ounces, 
or twelve hundred and fifty grammes. 

These are facts which are simply 
typical of large averages taken by 
scientists, such as Fritsch, Munk, 
Hitzig, Horsley, Schaffer, Ferrier, 
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Bastian, Haverlock Ellis, Combe, 
Sizer and Fowler, among others. 


BRAIN WEIGHTS. 


H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., in his 
“The Brain as an Organ of Mind,” 
on page 353, says: “The mode of 
weighing the brain has not always 
been similar by different observers. 

“Thurnam says: ‘My own observa- 
tions fully confirm those of other 
writers, such as Tiedemann, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, M. Broca, etc., as to 
the average weight of the adult male 
brain being about ten per cent. greater 
than that of the female. As Profes- 
sor .Welcker expresses it: “The brain 
weight of the male (1,390 grammes) 
is to that of the female (1,250 
grammes) as 100 :90,’ that is about 
49 ounces and 44 ounces respectively. 
Slight variations are observable in the 
brain weights of the two sexes as 
given by different observers, but it 
will be seen that the average differ- 
ence is expressed with much accuracy 
by these figures.”” 


COMPARISON BETWEEN WEIGHT OF 
BRAIN AND BODY AND STATURE. 


“Some think, with Tiedemann, that 
the less size of the brain of the female 
is due simply to her Jess stature. 

“The ratio of brain-weight to 
body-weight follows almost precisely 
the same laws as have been found to 
hold for lower animals; .that ‘is, the 
ratio diminishes with increasing 
weight and stature of body, so that, 
as Tiedemann observed, ‘the human 
brain is smaller in comparison to the 
body the nearer man approaches to his 
full growth.’ 

“Tt varies also with his degree of 
obesity. In lean persons the ratio is 
often as 1:22 to 27; in stout persons 
as 1:50 to 100. 
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“Thurnam says: “Though it may be 
questioned whether many useful 
physiological inferences are to be de- 
duced from the ratio of the brain 
weight to that of the body in the two 
sexes, the comparison of the brain- 
weight with the stature may yield 
more valuable conclusions. 
Parchappe inferred that, other things 
being equal, the weight of the brain 
in both sexes is relatively greater in 
tall persons than in short ones, the 
difference between the two being at 
the rate of five per cent. ; i.e., the brain 
of a tall man being represented by 
100, while that of a man of short 
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COMPARISON OF BRAIN WEIGHT WITH 
HEIGHT OF STATURE. 

When we look at the matter in this 
way, the advantage is certainly in 
favor of man’s superior craniological 
power; but if we look at the facts 
in another light, the advantage is 
rather on the other side, for rela- 
tively to the weight of the body in the 
two sexes, the difference, what there 
is, is in favor of woman: her body is 
shorter, and weighs less than his. 
Thus in man the weight of the brain 
to that of the body has been found to 
be an average of 1 : 36°50, while in 
woman it is 1 : 36°46, a difference of 


PARIETAL 


A MALE SKULL 


stature was 95. The difference in 
women was a little less.’ This agrees 
pretty closely with Marshall’s more 
recent computations.” 

The comparative sizes and meas- 
ures of the heads and brains of both 
men and women as shown by M. 
Broca, of Paris, place the lowest limit 
of brain-weight with human intelli- 
gence at thirty-seven ounces in males, 
and thirty ounces in females. ” 


.04 in her favor. It is the absolute, 
rather than the relative, amount of 
gray matter (lying on the outside of 
the brain) that is to be considered in 
determining the brain power. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that 
the quantity of gray matter cannot al- 
ways be positively affirmed from a de- 
termination of the size of the brain, 
though in general it can. A person, 
for instance, may have'a large ‘head 
and a large brain, and the cortical (or 
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outer) substance be very thin ; and an- 
other person, with a smaller brain, 


may have the cortex so thick as to’ 


more than compensate for its small- 
ness, which bears out Bastian’s the- 
ory and that of all Phrenologists. 
These are of course exceptional cases, 
and generally the larger the brain, 
provided the quality is good, the 
greater the mental power. We have 
already seen that the power of a man’s 
brain lies in a different locality to that 
of a woman’s (when we describe a 
purely masculine man and a purely 
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noticed that there is a gradual increase 
of mental and physical power estab- 
lishing itself in both men and women. 
During one week we recently meas- 
ured, among others, the following 
sizes: 

MEN. 

Three heads measured twenty-three 
inches in circumference; one meas- 
ured twenty-three and an eighth; two 
measured twenty-two and three-quar- 
ters; and one measured twenty-four 
inches, which gave us a total of the 
seven, of a hundred and sixty-one and 


A FEMALE SKULL 


feminine woman). In man, the 
frontal and basilar regions are more 
developed than they are in woman, 
while hers is more developed in the 
occipital region, and narrower later- 
ally. It has been estimated that if we 
take the entire length of the brain 
as = 100, there will be; found in 
woman 31°3 parts in front of the fis- 
sure 6f Rolando (which divides the 
brain into two unequal parts), while 
in,,man there will be 43°9 parts. .. 
During the past ten years we have 


five-eighths inches, or an average each 


of twenty-three and a fraction. The 
weight of these gentlemen amounted 
to twelve hundred and thirty-four and 
a half pounds, giving an average each 
of a hundred and seventy-six and a 
fraction pounds. The total of their 
ages amounted to two hundred and 
forty-seven, giving an average each of 
thirty-five and two-sevenths. 
WOMEN. 

In the measurements we, recently 

made of the heads of nine women we 
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found the following advance above 
the average measurement of the fe- 
male head: Four measured twenty- 
two inches ; two measured twenty-two 
and a half; two measured twenty-one 
and three-quarters ; and one measured 
twenty-two and three-fourths, which 
gave us a total of a hundred and 
ninety-nine and a quarter inches, or 
an average of twenty-two and a frac- 
tion for each. 

So far as the constitution of the 
brain elements in themselves is-con- 
cerned, there is nothing that warrants 
opinion regarding any defect as such 
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sex difference, but as should be ex- 
pected, no precise standard has been 
obtained. Huschke’s conclusion is a 
mean difference of 220 cc. Weiss- 
bach’s, also predicated of German 
skulls, is about 200. Topinard, the 
eminent French anthropologist, finds 
a difierence in weight of 200 
grammes. Wagner, Krause, Vany, 
Broca, vary from 117 to 180 grs., or, . 
expressed in ounces, from 3.8 to some- 
thing under 6. Using Prof. Broca’s 
ratio, the size of the male to the femi- 
nine brain is as 11 to 10. Wagner 


makes the difference somewhat great- 
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A MALE BRAIN IN SKULL 


to be set to the account of woman. 
Using language of Prof. Ludwig 
Buchner in the New Review: “Neith- 
er chemical nor physical examination 
of the brain by means of the micro- 
scope has yet shown any real differ- 
ence between the two species of brains 
by which any distinction of functional 
capacity can be discovered.” 

In this country and in Europe there 
has been much weighing and measur- 
ing of crania to determine the ratio of 


er. Drawing a general average of 
the male brain at 49% oz., the femi- 
nine would be placed at 45 oz. 

It is a fact of not uncommon ex- 
perience that a relatively small brain 
of superior structure, especially if the 
development of those parts that apper- 
tain to the intellectual faculties be 
greater proportionally than other 
parts, can accomplish more of credit- 
able work than a large brain lacking 
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in such advantages of structure. This 
more conspicuously appears when the 
intellectual parts have been developed 
by education and exercise. In refer- 
ence to this point, we may take the 
words of Buchner that “it is the less to 
be wondered at since the gray sub- 
stance of the brain in which alone 
psychical processes are brought about 
presents in the smallest brain—by 
means of the vast quantities of nerve 
globules and cells which it contains— 
a more than sufficient basis for the 
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Explained in terms of function—as 
the brain is the centre of the whole 
nervous system, as well as the organ 
of mental function, so its volume must 
have a correspondence to the size and 
power of the nerve trunks that con- 
verge into it from all parts of the 
body. In connection with this very 
important fact, we must take into ac-° 
count the character, quality and pe- 
culiar elements of nerve structure in 
man, as well as the general superiority 
of his entire physique, when com- 
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most extreme physical activity.” 
Prof. Bruhl, of Vienna argues 
for woman’s equality of brain struc- 
ture on the line of relative proportion 
mainly. He points to the fact that 
several animals, notably the whale and 
the elephant, have brains much ex- 


ceeding the size of the hurhan, but, 


nevertheless, stand far below man in 
intelligence, this fact being explained 
by the relation of brain quantity to 
body, that in the case of the elephant 
being as 1 to 500, and of the whale as 
I to 3,000, while the human brain to 
the human body is as one to 35 or 37. 


pared with that of any of the lower 
animals. Carrying the application of 
the principle to woman, we recognize 
the fact that in typical womanhood 
the general physiology is smaller and 
finer, the nervous system especially 
being more delicate and symmetrical. 
In proportion to her weight, however, 
the brain of woman is somewhat heav- 
ier, so that putting the two things to- 
gether, it may be claimed, as a reason- 
able conclusion, and not a concession 
of gallantry, that woman, so far as the 
brain and nervous systems are con- 
cerned, is very near if not absolutely 
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upon the same plan with her mascu- 
line counterpart. 

Observers of the feminine head who 
are of the Buchner type, must needs 
find differences in the proportions of 
the feminine head as compared with 
the male.-. For instance, the greater 
relative development of the crown reg- 
ion, and of the posterior region in 
the feminine cranium and brain ap- 
pears to be regarded as a disadvan- 
tage. Buchner says very truly that 
“if one looks at a woman’s skull from 
above, its outline approximates to that 
of two cones with blunted ends joined 
together at their bases, whereas a 
man’s skull presents from a similar 
point of view an egg-like appearance, 
expanding in the middle and toward 
the back.” Their very difference in 
outline shows the special differences in 
organic structure and mental function 
that appertain to typical sexhood, a 
fact that Buchner does not fully ap- 
preciate, it would seem. We are as 
fairly warranted in saying that the 
male head has its disadvantages be- 
cause of its characteristic shape, in- 


cluding its comparative defects in — 


coronal and posterior development, as 

in attributing to woman any disadvan- 

tage because her anterior brain does 

not appear so big comparatively as 

that of man. 

THE COMPARISON BETWEEN CIVILIZED 
AND UNCIVILIZED RACES. 

We find that in savage nations, the 
native Australians, the bushmen, the 
negroes of Africa, and other low 
races, the skulls of men and women 
are much more alike in size than they 
are in Europeans. 

Vogt truly says, the lower the state 


of culture, the more similar are the oc-. 


cupations of the two sexes. Among 
savages there is not that dissimilarity 
in mental work (as women have not 
only the care of the offspring, but have 
also to share—and that largely—in the 
hushand’s occupation and toil) that is 
found among civilized nations, and 
that hence there is not the same neces- 
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sity for a difference in brain-develop- 
ment. 

In examining the mental calibre of 
uncivilized nations, especially the 
aborigines of the Australian bush, I 
have found that the habits, works and 
thoughts of women are almost identi- 
cal with man’s, and the difference in 
size and mental development is less 
than it is with civilized people. In 
civilized nations, however, we find a 
great variety in taste, in work, in gen- 
eral occupations and in manners, and 
a difference between the sexes is more 
noticeable. This is owing, I believe, 
to the general advantages which man 
has grasped, while woman has been 
left some way behind, and conse- 
quently has much to make up. The 
two sexes move through paths that ap- 
proach parallelism at some points of 
their course, but we cannot expect 
them to travel the same road unless 
their brain and nervous systems reach 
a parallel in quality and educational 
advantages. The theory of the five 
ounces less in the woman’s brain- 
weight looks an insurmountable bar- 
rier, but when woman by the intensity 
of her mind is capable of absorbing 
the whole of man’s wisdom so that she 
shall appear equal to him in all labors 
of the understanding, she may reach 


_the higher masculine standard in as- 


tronomy, mathematics, science and lit- 

erature. 

DIFFERENCES IN THE SHAPE OF THE 
MALE AND FEMALE SKULL. 

The shape of a man’s skull indi- 
cates that he has a larger anterior de- 
velopment from the opening of the ear 
to the frontal arch, and a smaller por- 
tion posteriorly from the opening of 
the ear backward, and shows a 
brachycephalic or broad head, as com- 
pared with a dolichocephalic or long 
head. While a woman has a longer 
proportion of skull posteriorly than a 
man, and therefore shows a larger de- 
velopment of skull from the opening 
of the ear backward, and a less ex- 
tended development of skull or head 
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from the opening of the ear to the 
frontal arch. 

Those parts which are most exten- 
sively developed in man are the seat 
of the intellectual attributes, creative 
and volitional, as opposed to the emo- 
tional and sensatory, which have their 
seat in the posterior and lower region ; 
and those parts of the brain which are 
most extensively developed in woman 
are the seat of the emotional, domestic 
and affectionate attributes. 

Thus man, as a result of this brain 
development of a differentiated char- 
acter, shows a mind endowed with 
judgment, creative power and philoso- 
phic reasoning ability ; and woman, on 
the other hand, shows an insight into 
the domestic relations, home life, and 
the social well being of mankind. 

This does not mean that man has no 
affection and woman has no reason- 
ing powers, but that the above named 
attributes predominate as a preroga- 
tive in each sex. 


For what is man organized ? 
The Creator’s designs for man were 
evidently for him to subdue the earth 


and till it. To be lord of creation, as 
woman is queen of it. He was organ- 
ized to take the lead, to be the respon- 
sible partner, and the father of the 
race. Having a predominance of the 
positive qualities, he is specially or- 
ganized to cultivate land, raise stock, 
build ships, houses, bridges, railway 
docks, fortifications, to navigate the 
‘ocean, invent and make machinery, 
and do wholesale trading. To make 
and execute the laws. To study, write 
and explain philosophy and science, 
and teach mathematics, astronomy and 
chemistry. To try experiments, make 
patents and organize general business. 

For what is woman organized ? 

Woman is organized to act the 
gentler part of man’s life-work, so as 
to be the counterpart to him as he is to 
her. Although she can invent and 
teach, she was designed to take a fem- 
inine view of subjects, to: see the op- 
posite side ; to be a helpmate, to pacify, 
allay and exert a persuasive influence, 
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and be a mother to the race. For her 
to lose a degree of this—her nature, 
would be the destroying of the most 
beautiful attributes that the Creator 
could design and organize for her. 

What are the Phrenological devel- 
opments that characterize a man? 

He has large Amativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Combativeness, Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, Causality, Constructive- 
ness and Sublimity. Hence he has 
energy, spirit, determination, origi- 
nality, pride, generating power, and 
inventive and constructive talent. His 


“large perceptive and central faculties 


give him his scientific mind. 

What phrenological developments 
characterize a woman? 

She has strong parental attachment, . 
connubial love, and domestic feeling. 
Patience, prudence, pliableness, and 
sympathy, help her to carry out her 
work. Large Approbativeness and 
Benevolence, which make her desirous 
of pleasing and making others happy. 
The elements of sagacity, economy, 
intuition, neatness, taste, and musical 
talent are large. She has prominent 
Observing. faculties, large Individual- 
ity, giving Memory of Persons and 
Things ; large Language, giving Con- 
versational power; large Agreeable- 
ness and Ideality, giving refinement 
and chastity ; large Spiritualty, giving 
faith, sentiment and emotions; large 
Hope, giving buoyancy of mind. She 
regards man as her helpmate and 
protector, and, having larger Venera- 
tion than Combativeness, she expects 
him to take half the load and shoulder 
part of the responsibilities. 

What are man’s physiological and 
physiognomical peculiarities ? 

The first are seen in his strong, bony 
and muscular system, and his adapta- 
bility for action and _ locomotion. 
Physiognomically, he has a strongly- 
marked outline of person, a large 
chest, broad shoulders, is square built, 
has high cheek bones, with a confident, 
firm, energetic walk, and command- 
ing look. 
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For what is woman characterized 
physiologically and physiognomically ? 

She has a predominance of the 
mental, arterial, and nutritive tempera- 
ments ; hence, is organized on a higher 
key, and is more ardent, intense, sus- 
ceptible, warm-hearted, impulsive, and 
excitable than man. Physiognomically, 
she has sloping shoulders, rotund form 
and face, penetrating eyes, with a kind, 
anxious, affectionate expression. She 
is smaller and more slender in every 
way, but finer and superior in quality 
of organization and nervous power. 
Her powers are finer, her nerves more 
delicate, her muscular strength and ca- 
pacity for hard work, less. 

In what does man show his power, 
and when is he in his element? 

Man is in his element when he is do- 
ing the harder, bolder, rougher, out- 
door work of life, as a builder, farmer, 
machinist, explorer, hunter, miner, 
surgeon, surveyor, engineer, driver, 
wholesale merchant, sailor, officer, sol- 
dier, manufacturer, and overseer ; and 
shows his power when protecting and 
defending his family, home and prop- 
erty. 

How does woman show her power, 
and when is she in her element? 

Her power lies in her refinement, 
elevation of mind, gentleness of man- 
ner. She is certainly in her element 
when she has her family around her, 
is giving them advice, and is superin- 
tending domestic work. She is queen 
of her house and household. She 
makes a capital nurse, doctor, musi- 
cian, milliner, dressmaker, artist, 
writer, singer, speaker, and club 
president. 

We have been told regarding wom- 
en, first, “that her intellectual light is 
borrowed, just as the light of the moon 
is the reflected light of the sun; that 
she can originate nothing, not even in 
musical composition, in which her or- 
ganization would lead us to think she 
would excel ;” but what about Fanny 
- Mendelsshon, who composed many of 
the pieces attributed to her brother? 
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Secondly, that “the office of woman’s 
brain is not to organize, but to utilize 
and make fruitful in her own field the 
stores of wisdom which man has ac- 
cumulated in his;” but what about 
Mrs. Roebling, who continued the stu- 
pendous calculations in the building of 
the Brooklyn Bridge over the East 
River during her husband’s illness, 
without which work the bridge would 
not have been carried on? Thirdly, 
“that a woman cannot grasp great the- 
ories ;” but how about Isabella of 
Spain, who comprehended and sympa- 
thized with the plans of Columbus, and 
aided him to accomplish his discover- 
ies? Fourthly, that “women have not 
truly scientific brains ;” but what about 
Caroline Herschel, who performed 
drudgeries and calculations to help 
her brother, and also made independ- 
ent discoveries, as did Mrs. Somer- 
ville and Maria Mitchell? Fifthly, that 
“women have no planning genius ;” 
but what about Anna E. Carroll, who 
planned a vast campaign during the 
Civil War in America, which threw 
victories into the hands of our north- 
ern generals and virtually saved the 
union? Sixthly, that “women have no 
executive power;”’ but what about 
Mrs. Livermore, who planned and did 
priceless work at the head of the Sani- 
tary Commission? Seventhly, that 
“women have no financial ability ;” but 
what about Mrs. Frank Leslie, who 
paid off a $50,000 debt in less than six 
months after assuming control of the 
great publishing business left by her 
husband? Eighthly, that “women have 
no inventive genius ;” but what about 
the elder Mrs. Butler, wife of the 
senior partner of the Germantown 
woolen mills, who invented an im- 
provement to a machine after her hus- 
band’s death, which he and others had 
given up as impossible? Ninthly, that 
“women have no organizing power ;” 
but what about Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, who superintended for years the 
working of thé most gigantic’ and 
finely-organized society in America, 
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wielding more influence for good than 
nine presidents out of every ten? 
Tenthly, that “women have no literary 
talent of any sterling worth;’ but 
what about Mrs. Stowe, who did more 
to abolish African slavery by her pen 
than any ten men by their speeches? 
Eleventhly, that “women can only 
think of one thing at a time ;” but how 
did Charlotte Bronte write her im- 
mortal novel, Jane Eyre, while toiling 
in the gloomy kitchen at Haworth? 
Twelfthly, that “women are incapable 
of manifesting courage, but are faint- 
hearted, run from danger, and are 
weak-minded ;” but how about Grace 
Darling, who faced the storm when all 
the sailors said no boat could live on 
such a sea, and shamed her father into 
going with her by saying she would 
go alone if he did not care to accom- 
pany her? And thirteenthly, we have 
been told that “literary and intellectual 
work do not agree with women; they 
wear out too soon under it.” But what 
do facts prove? Hannah Moore at- 
tained the venerable age of eighty- 
eight. Joanna Baillie lived to see her 
eightieth year. Mary Russell Mitford 
was seventy, and Agnes Strickland 
seventy-four, when they died. Mrs. S. 
C. Hall lived to be eighty, Madame de 
Sevigne was seventy, and George 
Sand attained the age of seventy-two. 
Mrs. S. Siddons was seventy-six, and 
Fanny Kemble seventy-three. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony both lived to 
be over eighty-six. Of scientific 
women, Mary Somerville lived to 
be ninety-two, Caroline Herschel 
was ninety-eight. These are repre- 
sentative names, all of them _ intel- 
lectual workers, some of them scholar- 
ly women, whom all the world is proud 


to honor. The average life among the _ 


eleven is nearly eighty years. Where 
among any other classes of women can 
a better, or, indeed,. as good an aver- 
age be found? Certainly not among 
farmers’ wives, mill or factory. oper- 
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atives, clerks in stores, or the purely 
domestic or social types. These last 
never boast of longevity, and the claim’ 
is rarely made for them. An average 
of eighty years among any eleven per- 
sons devoted to literary work or hard 
intellectual labor offers convincing 
proof of the healthfulness of that oc- 
cupation. That these persons happen 
to be women, makes a strong argu- 
ment in favor of permitting women to 
follow intellectual pursuits without 
fear of a premature “shuffling off” or 
failure from sickness because of their 
sex. 

Educate woman up to the masculine 
standard of thought, and fire her soul 
with the love of God, husband, chil- 
dren, neighbor, home, country, and the 
world will find in the expression of 
woman’s opinion on every subject a 
new fountain and oracle of wisdom 
hitherto unknown. This psychological 
truth is beautifully illustrated by 
Schiller in the character of Thekla, i 
his Wallenstein. F 

The reason why the western nations 
have advanced so much farther in civ- 
ilization than the eastern is, that the 
women of the former have been placed 
more on an equality with men than 
have the women of the latter. In pro- 
portion as the remaining inequalities 
of the sexes are removed a still higher 
civilization will be reached. 

THE DISCOVERIES OF DR. MANOUVRIER 
OF PARIS. . 

The transmutation theory, founded 
by a Frenchman (Lamarck), and com- 
pleted by an Englishman (Darwin), 
having made great strides during the 
last thirty years, the problem of the 
comparison between man and the mon- 
key tribe, most closely allied to him, 
has therefore acquired great im- 
portance, and a considerable amount 
of work has been accomplished in or- 
der to solve this question. Many 
writers, as ignorant as unscrupulous, 
have made use of this information to 
re-assert the superiority.of man over 
woman, pretending that from an ex- 
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amination of the various anatomical 
types submitted to their investigation, 
there was a nearer affinity in the 
woman than there appeared to be in 
the man. But this mere assertion was 
soon upset, chiefly owing to the sci- 
entific investigation carried out by Dr. 
Manouvrier, attached to the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology of Paris, and 
one of the most promising pupils of 
the late Professor Broca. Taking into 
consideration all the heads of informa- 
tion, which are very numerous and 
difficult to unravel, Dr. Manouvrier 
has proved unmistakably that an in- 
vestigation of the chief anatomical 
characteristics in question, far from 
demonstrating the inferiority of the 
woman, on the contrary compels us to 
recognize in her even superior powers. 
Thus, for example, from the study of 
the skull capacity, we find, as placed in 
order, 1st, woman; 2nd, man; 3rd, 
monkey. A comparison of the greater 
number of the remaining characteris- 
tics gives nearly always the same fav- 
orable results to woman; and all these 
facts are contained in a publication, on 
which M. Manouvrier has been en- 
gaged for many years, with unremit- 
ting industry, and for which the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine of Paris have award- 
ed him their silver medal, the highest 
award of that learned body. 
TESTIMONY OF AGRIPPA. 

In a well-written treatise, Cornelius 
Agrippa, in 1509, maintained: the su- 
periority of woman over man, and 
proved his arguments by the choice of 
her name in the first instance, her or- 
der of creation, the material of which 
she was created, and the dignity that 
was given to woman over man by 
God; and further by nature, by hu- 
man laws, by various authorities, and 
by reason—all of which were dem- 
onstrated by examples. In one sense 
woman has been considered superior 
to man because she is the central 
highest figure’ in the’ creation. The 
last created being receiving’ first the 
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divine life, she intervenes, as it were, 
between man and heaven. 

Agrippa further explains that as to 
soul the man and woman are alike; but 
as to everything else the woman is the 
better part of creation. In the first 
place, woman being made better than 
man, received, or was-given, the better 
name. Man was called Adam, which 
means earth ; woman, Eve, which is by 
interpretation, life. By as much as life 
excels earth, woman, therefore, excels 
man. 

Things were created, too, according 
to their rank. First, indeed, corrup- 
tible matter; but, afterwards, out of 
that matter, more or less incorruptible 
things—beginning with minerals ; then 
herbs, shrubs, trees; and then zoo- 
phytes; then brutes in their order— 
reptiles first; afterwards fishes, birds, 
quadrupeds ; lastly, the human beings ; 
out of these, first the male, finally the 
female, in which the heavens and the 
earth and their whole adornment were 
perfected. The Divine rest followd, 
because the work was consummated ; 
nothing greater was conceived. 


DISSIMILARITY NOT SUPERIORITY. 


Taking all these things into ac- 
count, it will be seen that there must 
be some dissimilarities in the minds 
of the two sexes. Nor do we wish to 
point to one as necessarily superior, 
but that they are different. And on 
this point every one will agree with 
us—at least every one who will take 
the trouble to reflect upon the matter. 

But it would be a sad state of 
things for mankind if the mind in the 
two primary divisions of the human 
race were the same. It was not the 
Creator’s intention that they should 
be. However, where the blending of 
points or circumstances calls out in 
tne one or the other a superiority, we 
say, let that superiority be ac- 
knowledged. 

_In short we wish to direct spe- 
cial notice to the wise dissimilarity 
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observable in mankind. We have seen 
in the barbarous nations that the 
habits, work, and thoughts of women 
are almost identical with man’s, and 
the difference in size and mental de- 
velopment is less than it is with civ- 
ilized people. In civilized nations, 
however, we find a great variety in 
dress, in taste, in work, in general oc- 
cupations, in manners, etc., and a dif- 
ference in the lives and a distinction 
between the sexes is more noticeable. 
Admitting this difference, we believe 
that, although the education of a man 
and a woman for different purposes 
in life cannot be the same, still, the 
one is just as important as the other, 
and should be just as thorough. The 
two sexes move through paths that 
approach parallelism at some points 
of their course, but we cannot expect 
them to travel the same road, unless 
their brains and nervous’ systems 
reach a parallel in quality and propor- 
tion. When organization becomes of 


paramount importance, girls and boys 
will be educated according to their 
constitutions, rather than by the pet 


ideas of fond parents. Some girls are 
sent to Vassar, Wellesley or Radcliffe 
because it is fashionable, and consid- 
ered the thing, whether they have the 
capacity or inclination for a scholastic 
course or not. And boys are often 
crammed with mathematics, because 
the latter are in the curriculum of the 
school, whether they understand the 
principles explained or not. Precious 
time will continue to be wasted until 
we can convert public opinion, school 
committees, commissioners of educa- 
tion, doting parents, and, above all, 
blind and ignorant persons who insist 
upon “the pound of flesh” and the 
“vorth of their money,” without first 
consulting or examining the mentality 
in question that has to be worked 
upon. The world is, or professes to 
be, against cramming, but the system 
still goes on, worse and worsé every 
year, and children are expected to 
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know now: what only maturer man- 
hood and womanhood knew before. 

How do men and women compare 
with each other in the general work 
of life? 

Man and woman compare with 
each other by man being able to block 
out the work of life better than wom- 
an, but she can finish it better. Man 
can break the way, woman makes it 
smooth. Man can do _ wholesale 
business better than retail, while wom- 
an can do retail business better than 
wholesale. Man has more bone and 
muscie, more physical strength, more 
brain area and grasp of mind, more 
inventive talent and originality of 
mind, than woman. Woman _ has 
more susceptibility, fineness of tex- 
ture, readiness of thought, availability 
of mind, prophetic vision, and intuit- 
ive perception of truth, than man. All 
work is better done where the united 
efforts of both are given. 

Mr. L. N. Fowler once made this 
comparison between the sexes. “Men 
and women are alike as far as origi- 
nal powers are concerned, and differ 
mainly in quality and quantity. Man 
is strong, woman is elastic; man is 
thoughtful, woman is emotional ; man 
is inventive, woman is intuitive; man 
is positive, woman is negative ; man is 
firm, woman is tenacious; man is lib- 
eral, woman is kind ; man loves power, 
woman loves admiration; man wishes 
to be looked up to, woman wishes to 
look up to; man is methodical, woman 
is tasteful; man knows or thinks he 
does, woman believes and is sure; 
man thinks, woman considers; man 
respects, woman adores; man has 
pluck, woman has fortitude; man 
wholesales, woman retails; man has 
push, woman has patience; man rules 
by commands, woman rules by love; 
man, is philanthropic, woman is sym- 
pathetic; man has judgment, woman 
has sagacity; man. has talent, woman 
has tact ; man makes the money, wom-.. 
an should take care of it; man fathers 
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the race, woman bears and takes care 
of it; man takes the lead, woman 
guides ; man conquers by blows, wom- 
an conquers with smiles; man is dig- 
nified, woman is affable; man has 
passionate love, woman has. conjugal 
love; man has a strong temper, wom- 
an has a quick temper; man specu- 
lates, woman calculates; man was 
made in the image of God, woman 
was made in the image of both man 
and God; man was created first and 
was made capsheaf of creation, wom- 
an was made last and is capsheaf of 
man; man feels his superiority, wom- 
an feels her equality; woman can do 
man’s work and adapt herself to his 
sphere in life, as well as he can do her 
work and adapt himself to her 
sphere.” 

In the foregoing remarks we have 
tried to prove (1) that duality. is found 
in all things; (2) that the masculine 
and feminine elements exist through- 
out nature; (3) that man and woman 
are bisexual in themselves, but in rela- 
tion-to each other they are comple- 
mentary; (4) that one sex is not su- 
perior to the other, and that the state- 
ments of the latest scientific authorities 
open the way for further discoveries 
concerning the similarity and the 
equality of the brains of men and 
women, yet as each one is comple- 
mentary to the other, each has his or 
her functions to perform, and conse- 
quently each has a predominance of 
cértain structural areas or skull de- 
velopment. 


‘In the phtenological organs the- 


differentiation in the sexes shows in 
the following’ way : 

In Amativeness, man has the creat- 
ive love, and woman love of the op- 
posite sex. 

In Congugality, man has the desire 
for marriage, woman has constancy. 

In Philoprogenitiveness, man has 
love of animals, and woman love of 
children. _. 

In Friendship, man has. gregarious- 
ness, woman love of family. 
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In Inhabitiveness, man has patriot- 
ism, woman has love of home. 

In Continuity, man has application, 
woman has connectedness. 

In Combativeness, man has courage, 
woman has defence. 

In Destructiveness, man has power 
of extermination, woman has execu- 
tiveness. 

In Alimentiveness, man has desire 
for solid food, woman has desire for 
dainties. 

In Acquisitiveness, man has desire 
to acquire, woman has desire to save. 

In Secretiveness, man has policy, 
woman reserve. 

In Cautiousness, man has vigilance, 
woman solicitude. 

In Approbativeness, man has am- 
bition, woman love of display. 

In Self-esteem, man has pride and 
self-reliance, woman has independ- 
ence. 

In Conscientiousness, man _ has 
sense of justice, woman circumspec- 
tion. 

In Hope, man has hope in the pres- 
ent and speculation, woman hope for 
the future. 

In Spirituality, man has sense of 
wonder, woman faith. 

In Veneration, man has love of 
antiquity, woman love of worship. 

In Benevolence, man has _ philan- 
thropy, woman sympathy. 

In Constructiveness, man has 
genuity, woman dexterity. 

In Ideality, man has expansiveness, 
woman refinement. 

In Sublimity, man has sense of the 
terrific, woman sense of grandeur. 

In Imitation, man has mimicry, 
woman adaptability. 

In Mirthfulness, 
woman humor. 

In Individuality, man has physical 
observation, woman has mental ob- 
servation. 

In Size, man has sense of bulk, 
woman has sense of form. 

In Weight, man has sense of grav- 
ity, woman grace and balance. 


in- 


man has wit, 
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In Color, man has sense of shades 
in colors, woman has power to ar- 
range colors. 

In Order, man has system, woman 
has neatness. 

In Calculation, man has power to 
make estimates, woman expertness in 
figures. 

In Locality, man has love of ex- 
ploration, woman has memory of 
places. 

In Time, man _ has _— punctuality, 
woman has memory of dates. 

In Tune, man has sense of har- 
mony, woman has modulation. 
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In Language, man has verbal mem- 
ory, woman has verbal expression. 

In Causality, man has power to rea- 
son, woman power to plan. 


In Comparison, man has power to 
compare, woman power to criticize. 

In Human nature, man has fore- 
sight, woman intuition. 

In Agreeableness, man has suavity, 
woman ease of manner. 

In. Repose, man has inclination to 
sleep, woman lacks it. 


The illustrations by Frederick 
Koch. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 
’ By E. P. Miiuer, M.D. 


Is TUBERCULOSIS IN CHILDREN CON- 
TRACTED BY THE UsE oF MILK? 

Professor von Behring, a scientist of 
Stuttgart, Germany, asserts that the 
tuberculous bacilli are transmitted 
from milk to children and thus _pro- 
duce consumption. Dr. Koch of Ber- 
lin takes the ground that tuberculous 
milk is not dangerous and that con- 
sumption, in most cases, is contracted 
by breathing. Prof. von Behring 
holds that the germs reach the lungs 
through the lymphatic system. If this 
theory is correct, we should insist on 
thorough pastuerization, for it is alto- 
gether probable that if the milk was 
thoroughly pasteurized, the tubercu- 
lous bacilli would be destroyed. 

Meat Roor. 

In the Brownsville district of Brook- 
lyn they have recently had a strike 
among the retail dealers who have put 
up the price of meats. About 225 of 
such dealers organized a mob of men 
and women and smashed the win- 
dows of a butcher in that region. Af- 
ter breaking the windows they 
poured kerosene over the meat and 
thus made it unfit for tse. ‘Several 
butcher shops were thus tréated. If 
the people are not able to pay the 


price of meat the best way would be 
to stop eating it: There is hardly a 
working man in Brooklyn that would 
not be benefited by cutting the meat 
out of his diet, and such a proceeding 
would soon make the butchers glad 
to sell their meats at any price. 

The habit of eating the flesh of 
dead animals is harder to overcome, 
and in our opinion more diseases are 
caused by meat than by milk, alco- 
holic stimulants or tobacco and it 
would greatly benefit the people to 
stop using it. The poisons and waste 
matters contained in meats blocks the 
capillaries, and the disease is then 
named from the region where thé 
greatest disturbance is to be found. 
CANCER CURED BY ANOINTING WITH 

OIL. 

A doctor in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
claims to have a positive cure for can- 
cer in a compound of essential oils, 
which he has discovered that is safe 
and sure and may be used -at home 
without pain or disfigurement. 

The process of curing disease by 
anointing with oil dates back to Bible 
times. The Disciples were instructed 
to anoint with oil for the cure of com- 
mon diseases. It may be that the 
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process acts beneficially. It is being 
tried in many sanitariums and hos- 
pitals. It draws the blood from 
where there is inflammation and con- 
gestion and distributes it to other 
parts of the body. All diseases are 
caused, more or less, by the blocking 
of the capillaries with impure blood, 
or blood containing too much waste 
matter, which causes congestion, fol- 
lowed by inflammation and supara- 
tion. Baths and massage, especially 
the electric light, Turkish and Ro- 
man baths (the latter is a thorough 
anointing with oil and followed by 
deep breathing), are all beneficial. 

THE VIRTUE OF ONIONS AS A REM- 

EDY FOR DISEASE. 

A correspondent in an agricultural 
paper says: “I used to be troubled 
with insomnia, and my doctor told me 
to eat a raw onion with a slice of 
bread every night before retiring. I 
did so. I peeled the onion, I put salt 
on it and devoured it with delight, for 
it was good. I never had insomnia 
thereafter. Undoubtedly a raw onion 
taken each night will cure the most 
obstinate and long standing cases of 
this disorder. Onions as a food are 
most nutritious. The lentil comes 
first of all in this respect, then peas, 
and then the onion.” 

As a seasoning the onion is as uni- 
versal and as necessary almost as salt. 
Soups, sauces, ragouts, hardly a dish 
of the unsweetened sort would be 
palatable but for the humble onion. 

If the onion cost about a dollar the 
world would appreciate it. Paqems 
would be written in its praise. Be- 
cause it costs less than a cent its vir- 
tues remain unsung. 

Onions are also highly recom- 
mended as a cure for pneumonia 
when used as a local application. 
“Take from six to ten onions, accord- 
ing to size, and chop fine. Put in a 
large frying pan over a hot fire, add- 
ing about.the same quantity of rye 
meal and vinegar to;form a stiff paste. 
Stir thoroughly, and simmer five or 
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ten minutes. Put into a common bag 
large enough to cover the lungs, and 
apply to the chest just as hot as the 
patient can bear it. In about ten min- 
utes change the poultice, and thus 
continue re-heating and applying, and 
in a few hours the patient will be out 
of danger. And just here a word of 
caution. In applying this or any 
other hot poultice, care must be exer- 
cised not to let the patient get chilled 
during the changing process. Have 
the hot one all ready to go on before 
the cooling one is removed, and make 
the exchanges so swiftly and deftly 
that there is not a moment’s exposure 
of the body surface, which becomes 
exceedingly sensitive to a chill.” 

An Easy Way 1To,WasH OUT THE 

STOMACH. 

Washing out the stomach is becom- 
ing quite a necessary process at many 
Sanitariums and Hospitals. The 
usual way to do this is to have a rub- 
ber tube about two feet in length with 
a funnel on one end. The free end 
of the tube is gradually inserted 
through the mouth into the stomach. 
A quart or more of water at about the 
temperature of blood, sometimes med- 
icated, is then turned into the funnel 
and passed down into the stomach, 
the patient being in a sitting position. 
There is connected with this funnel a 
rubber bulb by which the water can 
be pumped out. Much benefit is often 
derived by cleansing the stomach in 
this way, but it is a source of a good 
deal of unpleasantness to the patient. 
The tendency of a large quantity of 
water put into the stomach in this 
way is to distend the stomach and 
sometimes patients are harmed by it. 

A foul stomach is much relieved by 
drinking a large tumbler of warm 
water and lying down upon the back 
first for a minute or two; then upon 
the right side for an equal length of 
time, then upon the left side and 
finally face down. The change of 
posture .should take place every. few 
minutes so that the water will come in 
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contact with every part of the stom- 
ach. The process can be repeated 
when desired, and if this is done two 
or three times a day, an hour or more 
before meals, great benefit will result. 
DrinKErS, TAKE HEED. 

Over two millions of the best posi- 
tions in the United States are closed 
to men who drink. In the centres of 
business men who are placed in posi- 
tions of trust must be bonded by 
bonding companies, and not by their 
friends. One of the main questions 
that a bonding company asks of one 
to be bonded is “Do you drink intoxi- 
cating liquors?” and they will not 
bond one who is given to drink. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany not only insists on its men being 
sober, but insists on their keeping out 
of the way of temptation. On one di- 
vision the trainmen were given orders 
not to stop over night at the end of 
their division at a hotel that had a 
bar. The hotel near the depot closed 
the bar because they preferred the 
patronage of the railroad without 
drink rather than to lose this patron- 
age and retain the sale of drink. 

In Cincinnati a railroad employe 
lived next door to a saloon. He was 
much surprised one morning to get 
a notice from headquarters to change 
his place of residence or give up his 
position with the railroad. The only 
explanation given was that the rail- 
road company did not care for any of 
its employes to be so closely associated 
with any saloon. 

Yet there are those who are de- 
manding that a saloon shall be placed 
in every soldier’s camp. 

Topacco SMOKED MEAT. 

In the Revue d’ Hygiene, M. Bour- 
rier, inspector of meat for the city of 
Paris, describes his experience with 
meat impregnated with tobacco 
smoke. Some thin slices of beef were 
exposed for a considerable time to the 
fumes of tobacco and afterwards 
offered to a dog which had been de- 
prived of food for twelve hours. The 
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dog, after smelling the meat, refused 
to eat it. Some of the meat was then 
cut into small pieces and concealed 
within bread. This the dog ate with 
avidity, but in twenty minutes com- 
menced to display the most distressing 
symptoms and soon died in great 
agony. All sorts of meat, both raw 
and cooked, some broiled, roasted and 
boiled, were exposed to tobacco smoke 
and then given to -animals, all cases 
producing symptoms of acute poison- 
img. Even the process of boiling 
could not extract from the meat the 
nicotine poison. 

No wonder ‘that the cannibals of 
Fiji used to spare the lives of cap- 
tives who were soaked with tobacco 
juice—such flesh as that was too much 
for the stomach of a cannibal. 

But what about delicate men, and 
sensitive infants, and frail little chil- 
dren, wlio are compelled to live, 
breathe, work and sleep in an atmos- 
phere polluted by this deadly poison? 

“Tt is no use for you to turn your 
face away, you are drunk clear 
through,” said a wife to her tipsy hus- 
band. And in like manner the slaves 
of tobacco are poisoned clear through 
and are the means of sickening, en- 
feebling, poisoning and destroying 
their delicate wives and feeble chil- 
dren, besides paying hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year, or about ten 
dollars for each man,. woman and 
child in the United States for the priv- 
ilege of making themselves a dirty 
nuisance to healthy and decent people. 


Quick. Ways or Dorne. 


Lemons may be kept fresh for 
months if kept under glass, 

Brass may be easily cleaned by dip- 
ping a piece of lemon in powdered 
bath brick and rubbing. 

To clean a dirty saucepan put a 
lemon skin in the pan, half fill with 
water and boil for half an hour. 

A little crushed borax sprinkled on 
a flannel wet in hot water and soaped 
well will brighten copperware. 
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BIOPHILISM. 


By Cuarves Josian Apams, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BIO- 
PHILISM. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


I was very glad that the gentleman 
of semitic origin had given attention 
to his horse with the thought that he 
was “somebody.” © This man’s horse 
was no longer to him simply a per- 
son, but, also, an individual. The in- 
dividual is that which manifests itself 
through the person. It was the per- 
son of Napoleon which died on St. 
Helena. It was the person of Cesar 
which fell at “the foot of Pompey’s 
pillar.” It was the individual Na- 
poleon who led the armies of France, 
made her so great, and conquered the 
headship of her institutions. It was 
the individual Cesar who overcame 
Gaul, overthrew the nobility, and 


came to be the “one only man” in. 
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Rome and in the world. It was the 
person of the Christ which was “cruci- 
fied, dead and buried.” It was the in- 
dividual Christ which “rose again 
from the dead.” It is the personality 
of the mother which cares for the 
child. It is the individuality which 
directs the personality in the service. 
It was the personality of the yellow 
cur which defended the man who had 
been kind to him. But would this 
have been possible had there not been 
an individual employing the person. 
It would seem that the horse, the dog, 
or any other lower animal, is as cer- 
tainly both a person and an individual 
as is a human. 

Descartes said: “I think; therefore 
I am!” 

If the lower animal thinks, the same 
argument holds in its regard. But 
does the lower animal think? My 
cocker spaniel, Tracy, was fond of re- 
trieving. Sitting on the veranda 
steps, I threw his ball down the rec- 
tory lawn, which descends sharply. It 
had been mown, but not raked. He 
returned the ball, and placed it be- 
tween my feet, which were on a step. 
After he had done this a number of 
times, he found, as I had noticed, that 
he had taken hay in his mouth with 
the ball. In placing the ball for me to 
take it up and throw it, the hay came 
from his mouth with it, and partially 
covered it. What did he do? He 
hesitated for a moment. Then what? 
He deliberately brushed the straw 
from the ball with a paw. 

It would be as foolish in me to say 
that Tracy had as much of the power 
of thinking as has the average man 
as it would be to say that the average 
man has'as much of that power as had 
Descartes. But may not one have a 
power of the soul without having as 
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much of it as another? 


I related to a clergyman that the 
master said to the mistress, concerning 
an old dog, who was lying on a rug in 
front of the fire, between them: “Tow- 
ser is old, full of fleas and rheuma- 
tism. I think that I’d better take him 
out in the morning and shoot him!” 
Towser looked up with an expression 
in his eyes which neither the master 
nor the mistress could ever forget. 
The next morning Towser was gone. 
He was tracked to where there were 
so many foot-marks of various sorts 
that his could not be distinguished. 
He was never afterwards seen by any- 
one who knew him. 


“That dog had a rational soul!” the 
clergyman commented. 


If such be the fact, why not admit 
it? But that is not the matter under 
consideration now. In saying, “I 
think; therefore I am!” Descartes 
was uttering the discovery of self-con- 
sciousness. I feel, know, act. And I 
am aware that it is I who am feeling, 
knowing, acting, and not another. 


We are at the very center of biophil- 
ism. From here I shall attempt to 
work out. Nobody questions that the 
lower animal is a conscious being. But 
there are those who claim that there 
may be a conscious being who is not 
self-conscious. It looks very much as 
if these psychologists were in the last 
ditch. Consciousness is something 
more than reflection. The mirror re- 
flects. Consciousness is something 
more than sensitiveness. Breathe on 
the mirror, and you will find that it is 
sensitive. But the mirror does not act. 
Put your finger in front of even the 
croton’ water bug. It feels something, 
it knows something, it does some- 
thing. It tries to get around the fin- 
ger, or away from it. Is it not itself 
that it feels to be in danger? It 
would seem that the only reason for 
consciousness is in self-consciousness. 
Through it the individual comes to 
know the little of the universe which 
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the individual can know, and is aware 
of the presence of the thing to be 
avoided and of the thing to be appro- 
priated. Were there no self-con- 
sciousness what would be the use of 
consciousness, unless the universe be 
a heartless machine run by a heartless 
machinist for his own glory, without 
anyone to give him glory. 

There may be those who admit that 
the lower animal may be self-con- 
scious, but who claim that, in such a 
case, there must be a difference be- 
tween its self-consciousness and that 
of a human, such as that, for instance, 
which is so often expressed by the 
teacher, in saying to the student: “Do 
not be satisfied with knowing; but 
keep on till you know that you know !” 
Were that possible, it would be simply 
knowing something other than self. 
But it is impossible. Taking into the 
account the imperfections of the hu- 
man powers of investigation, demon- 
stration and memory, it is impossible 
that one should know that he knows 
anything. 

Again, some one may say that if we 
admit that the lower animal is self- 
conscious, we do not know where it 
may lead us. True! But as we are 
following truth it does not matter. 
There seems to be a showing of the 
beginnings of self-consciousness in 
the vegetable world. There has been 
the speculation that there is the begin- 
ning of the nervous system in the 
sensitive plant. One can. not touch 
such a plant without feeling that the 
speculation has touched the truth. And 
may there not be the beginning of the 
showing of intelligence in the reach- 
ing out of the tendrils of the vine for 
support, as well as the vine’s keeping 
these, the most tender of its members, 
in the shade, that they may not be in- 
jured by the sun? And do not a ner- 
vous system and intelligence involve 
self-consciousness ? ‘T believe that the 

“in: psychology’ tlie 


more; 
more he will be inclined to answer this 
question in the affirmative. 
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But I desire not to claim too much. 
That with which we have to do is the 

‘question of the self-consciousness of 
' the lower animal. Still the vegetable, 
in common with the animal, higher or 
lower, should be given the opportu- 
nity to reveal what is in it. Take that 
interesting plant of southern North 
America, the sun-dew. Its leaf has 
two-haired lobes, Put a bit of a shav- 
ing, Or any other small unnutritious 
thing, on one of these lobes, and it and 
the other will come together. But 
they will not remain together. They 
will separate, and the unnutritious 
thing will be allowed to roll out. But 
they will not open in case they have 
closed on a blade of grass, or a piece 
of flesh. It is nutritious, and will be 
retained, and digested by a fluid se- 
creted by the plant to that end. 

When the question arises as to 
through what avenue one is self-con- 
scious, the answer must be, so far as 
known, there is no such avenue. One 
knows certain things through his 
eyes—such as color and form. He 
knows other things through each of 
his other senses. But through what 
sense does he know himself? Through 
the imner-sense someone _ replies. 
Where is that sense located? My ears 
are the organs of my hearing, my 
eyes of my sight. What is the organ 
of this inner sense? The truth is that 
the being who is self-conscious is con- 
scious of himself. That is all that is 
known in relation to the matter. 

I am more than a bit of down in 
the wind, more than a little mechan- 
ism, more than a dot of conscious- 
ness ; I am a self-consciousness greater 
than the stars, for I can measure 
them. And essentially what I am is 
every self-conscious being. 

This brings to my mind the most 
self-conscious being I have ever 
known. It was a dog. . I owned him, 
or he owned me, as the case may have 
been... His name’ was Phlip. He had 
all the self-consciousness of an aristo- 
erat. The dogs of the community 


tiful specimen. 


would ‘set Phlip. wild. 
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recognized his superiority. They 
tried to cultivate his society. They 
came to the rectory lawn in numbers. 
Out of the kindness of his heart he 
endured this for a considerable time. 
When it had gone farther than he 
liked he put an end to it—in this wise. 
I saw him sitting on the ledge of a 
window, one sunny morning. The 
neighborhood dogs came—came 
singly, in trios, in packs. His nose in 
the air, Phlip cut them dead. And 
each of them must have been self-con- 
scious. Could he have taken offense 
had not such been the case? And that 
each of them did take offense is evi- 
dent from the fact that not one of 
them was ever again seen on the rec- 
tory grounds. In the regard of self- 
consciousness, however, Phlip is the 
one under consideration. The rela- 
tion of the number of evidences which 
rush to my mind that he was self-con- 
scious are so numerous that it would 
require much more space than I have 
at my disposal. Take one more. A 


fine Newfoundland adopted me. This 


he did on the street. It was a case of 
love at first sight. When I walked the 
streets after that I was the center of 
two circles. The outer was described 
by the Newfoundland, trying to get at 
me, the inner by Phlip, preventing the 
Newfoundland from accomplishing 
his purpose. Occupying the block 
next to the one occupied by the rec- 
tory and church was a very handsome 
home. Its lawn sloped to the coping 
of a wall which rose more than five 
feet above the sidewalk. On this lawn . 
played, every fine morning, a pug, the 
angle of whose nose, together with 
other marks, evidenced him to be of 
the best blood. As Phlip and I were 
going for the mail, I would suck my 
breath through my teeth at this beau- 
He would come to 
the coping, barking furiously. This 
If he could 
have gotten at the one to whom I was 
making advances it ‘would not have 
been well for one or the other of 
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them. I was inhuman enough to love 
to tease Phlip, an inhumanity which 
anyone who is jealous is apt to pro- 
voke. One evening there called at the 
rectory a lady, accompanied by one of 
the ugliest little curs I have ever seen. 
Thinking to excite Phlip, I took it on 
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my knee. Phlip paid no further at- 
tention than to raise his nose in the 
air, very much as he did on the win- 
dow ledge, in giving the cut direct to 
the ordinary neighborhood dogs. 
Could Phlip have been more self- 
conscious had he been human? 


The Brains behind the Engineering Work of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 


By THE EDITOR 


There are many engineers in the 
world, but there are few who have so 
signally overcome difficulties of such 
a magnitude as has the subject of our 
sketch. Lay men, and even profes- 
sionals from various parts of the 
world, have expressed astonishment 
with the wonderful facility and expert- 


Mr. Lincoln Bush, Chief Engineer of the 
Lackawanna Railroad 


ness with which he has overcome stu- 
pendous difficulties. 

As there can be no doubt that mental 
ability is accountable for a man’s suc- 
cess in life, even more than mere 
chance, so we find that the characteris- 
tics of Mr. Bush show a certain trend 
of mind for engineering. 

He is favorably organized for ex- 
ecutive work, and nature has done her 
best in giving him a substantial or- 
ganization. Placed anywhere in life, 
he could not be a nonentity, for he al- 
ways has an object before him, and 
always endeavors to win along the line 
that he travels, cutting out the non- 
essentials, where another man would 
waste time, material and energy over 
the things that would not be product- 
ive or useful. 

He appears to have received from 
his parental stock a good constitution, 
and has an excellent balance of power 
between body and brain. From his 
mother he has probably inherited his 
temperament and quality of organiza- 
tion; while his height of stature, his 
ingenuity, and his organizing ability 
come from his father. 

His balance of power shows itself 
in the activity of his brain (his head 
measuring twenty-two and three-quar- 
ters inches in circumference), his 
height of stature (five feet ten and a 
half inches), and his weight of body 
(a hundred and_ninety-five pounds). 
All of these measurements, it will be 
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readily seen, are above the average 
percentage, and each helps the other 
to give him a compact organization. 
He is not easily thrown out of balance ; 
hence his work is typical of the har- 
mony that exists between his body and 
brain, and he is thus amply supplied 
with nervous energy, executive ability, 
and controlling power to meet the de- 
mands of his intellect. 

A man who is all intellect does not 
see the beauty of his home life, and 
therefore does not receive the inspira- 
tion that it gives.. Mr. Bush, on the 
other hand, having a retiring nature, 
knows how to gather stimulus from his 
home and all that constitutes his fam- 
ily life. 

We should say also that he can 
thoroughly enjoy attacking executive 
work, because the base of his brain in- 
dicates that he has scope of mind 
which gives him energy, force and 
push to accomplish what he sets out 
to do. He is a man who thinks out 
every part of his work, and does not 
leave anything to chance, but makes 
provision for emergencies; thus he 
does not lean too heavily on Provi- 
dence to adjust matters, and is al- 
ways ready to work things out for 
himself. 

Nature has designed him to do spe- 
cial work, and his temples indicate 
that he has large constructive power. 
He is an originator or designer, and 
has that kind of genius that can sup- 
ply ideas for the benefit and perfec- 
tion of his work. He links his con- 


structive power with his perceptive - 


mind, for he has ability to recollect 
the forms, outlines and proportions of 
things, as well as to estimate the 
weight, bulk and resistance of nature. 
He has also practical mathematical 
skill, which enables him to come to 
correct conclusions with regard to 
machinery, and were he summing up 
the value of a certain consignment of 
goods, or estimating the value of the 
work people were doing, he would 
come to correct conclusions concern- 
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ing both, and others could safely fol- 
low his advice. ; 

Through his Perceptive faculties he 
should be able to know the resistance 
of heat, cold, or water, and perceive 
what material is best to use when 
dealing with these elements. Thus 
his Comparison, Constructiveness and 
Observation work largely together, 
and form a solid phalanx to his mind. 
While some men are theorists, he is a 
practical scientist. He lays out plans 
on a working basis, rather than in- 
dulges in speculating upon a theory 
only. 

He must be analyzing things all day 
long, as it becomes second nature to 
him to do so, and whatever he estab- 
lishes as a principle in his own mind, 
that he is very careful to carry out, 
after he has thoroughly examined it. 

His height of head indicates that he 
has some Anglo-Saxon ancestry, for 
the reason that his Cautiousness, 
Firmness, Conscientiousness and 
Veneration have great influence over 
his character. He is able to combine 
the substantiality of the English char- 
acteristics with the ingenuity of the 
American way of doing things, and 
while the American method is often 
too light to be substantial, and the 
English is often too cumbersome to 
be adaptable, yet the two, when 
united together, make a fine combina- 
tion. ¥ 

He should succeed in constructive 
work, for he has the ability to°under- 
stand practical mathematics,“ and 
therefore civil engineering is his field 
of thought and labor, and he should 
put forth his best efforts in this direc- 
tion. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Lincoln Bush is known largely 
for the following lines of work: 

(1) He. suggested the reinforced 
concrete construction work of the 
Ferry Houses at Twenty-third Street, 
New York, and Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey. 
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(2) He solved the problem of the 
incline plane for taking the canal 
boats over the tracks of the D. L. & 
W. Railroad, at Newark. < 

(3) He invented the Smokeless 
Train Sheds and Smoke Ducts at 
Hoboken Depot. 


(4) He conceived the plan of low- 
ering the thousand ton draw bridge 
at Newark by means of sand jacks, 
for which feat the University of IlIli- 
nois presented him with a Doctor’s 
degree of Civil Engineering. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD STREET FERRY. 


The Twenty-third Street terminal 
of the Lackawanna Railroad is a mar- 
vel for beauty, uniqueness and dura- 
bility. Owing to the fire that burnt 
down the newly erected Ferryhouse in 
December, 1905, the officials deter- 
mined to provide a method of con- 
struction that would prevent, as far 
as possible, the ravages of fire. The 
problem was particularly difficult, for 
the reason that it has always been 
supposed concrete construction could 
not be employed because of the shocks 
to which the ferry buildings are sub- 
jected when the boats enter the slips. 
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The experiment will be watched 
with the greatest interest by the offi- 
cials of the railroads who have similar 
conditions to meet. 

THE MORRIS CANAL INCLINE PLANE - 
OVER THE D. L. AND W. RAILROAD 
AT NEWARK, N. J. 

There had been a great deal of talk 
of abandoning the canal, as no defi- 
nite plan of taking care of it had been 
proposed, until Mr. Lincoln Bush 
suggested the practical idea which al- 
lowed the railroad to complete the de- 
pression in 1904. He showed that it 
would be possible to operate a canal 
across a railroad in a depression 
where the top rail of the road is 4 feet 
below the bottom of the canal. 

An inverted brick syphon, 6 feet in 
diameter, was built from the north 
side of the north retaining wall to the 
south side of a 5 feet by 6 feet sewer 
south of the south retaining wall. This 
inverted syphon is to equalize the level 
of the water in the canal on each side 
of the depression. The boats have 
been floated into racks mounted on 
wheels which are similar to those 
used by the Morris Canal on its in- 
clines at different points over the 








Lackawanna Ferry Structure—River Front Elevation. 
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State of New Jersey. The boats are 
pulled up the incline, which is a filled 
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ard types in this country, is about 
twenty-four pounds per square foot. 
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Details of the Morris Canali inclined Plane Over the 0. L. & W. A. R. at Newark, N. J. 


in bank on the north side, across the 
depressed tracks on a lattice truss 
bridge, across the street at grade, and 
down into the canal on a pile trestle 
incline. 
THE SMOKELESS TRAIN SHEDS. 

With regard to the smokeless train 
sheds, or the new passenger train 
‘ sheds of the D. L. & W. R. R. at Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, it may fairly be 
called a unique structure, and Mr. 
Bush instituted a new departure in the 
construction of passenger terminals 
when he designed the smokeless train 
sheds for the “dustless road of anthra- 
cite.” The extent of ground covered 
by the sheds is about four acres, and 
the weight of the columns and roof is 
such that, if evenly distributed over 
this area, there would be about nine- 
teen pounds on every square foot of 
surface. The significance of this fact 
becomes apparent when the weight of 
the next lightest train sheds among 
those recently constructed and gener- 
ally considered as modern and stand- 


THE SMOKELESS 


The feature of the shed which at- 
tracts most attention is the method of 
getting rid of smoke and gas. As a 
matter of fact, the shed does not so 
much provide means for getting 
smoke and steam out of it, as it does 
for preventing smoke and steam ever 
getting into the shed. In the roof, 
and exactly over the center of each 
track, there is a smoke duct the entire 
length of the shed, the walls of which 
are carried down so that the tops of 
most of the Lackawanna smoke 
stacks just enter the duct. The 
smoke ducts are simply long parallel 
slots in the roof 244 feet wide, some- 
thing like the slot cut in the roof. of 
an observatory to leave the line of 
sight for a telescope open and unob- 
structed. 

The shed altogether presents evi- 
dence of very thoughtful and careful 
design. The cost of construction has 
been comparatively light because the 
parts are easily made and are dupli- 
cates. The cost of erection has been 
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small because no false work has been 
necessary, and it has only been neces- 
sary to preempt two tracks at any one 
time, and to employ the company’s 
wrecking crane which is available for 
such work. 

It is a very noticeable fact that 
none of the annoying echoes found in 
the ordinary high vaulted train sheds 
are present in this new type of shed. 

Lastly, there is the comfort to those 
who patronize this road. Sunlight 
from above is not filtered through 
glass dimmed by dirt and grime, or 
through an atmosphere clouded by 
smoke and steam, as in high vaulted 
roof sheds. The Lackawanna terminal 
has in the roof, immeditely above the 


platform, a string of amply propor-- 


tioned skylights, and close enough for 
washing to be within reach of the car 
cleaner’s brush. 

Thus we have one of the most 
unique, economical and comfort giv- 
ing train terminals in the world. 

This unique system of working is 
giving entire satisfaction, though the 
work had to be done on a site over 
which 20,000 suburban passengers had 
to travel twice a day in nearly 100 
trains each way per day, besides the 
local freight trains. 
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MOVING OF DRAW BRIDGE AND LOW- 
ERING SAME BY MEANS OF 
SAND JACKS. 


Small sand jacks have been used 
for lowering the centers under 
masonry arches, and it is claimed that 
Egyptians used larger sand jacks for 
lowering huge stones to place, but 
obviously netther of these uses of 
sand gave more than the slightest 
precedent for the bold engineering 
feat which Mr. Bush has so success- 
fully accomplished. Having con- 
ceived the idea of using sand jacks 
for lowering the draw bridge over 
the Passaic River, Mr. Bush made his 
own precedent. 

The credit which Mr. Bush will re- 
ceive for having so greatly extended 
the field of usefulness of the sand 
jack will be increased rather than 
lessened by the fact that he tempered 
his boldness with caution. When we 
consider how much was at stake for 
the chief engineer who conceived and 
designed so bold a plan of bridge 
lowering, our respect for his invent- 
iveness is only enhanced by the 
knowledge that he had foreseen and 
had provided for every condition that 
might have led to delay or disaster. 
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CHILD CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


By UNCLE Jor 


No. 662.—Lillian Gage, New York. 
—Nature has done her best to give 
this young lady a full cup of vitality, 
and with her inheritance, she should 
do more than the average ‘girl in 
showing what women can produce 
mentally in the twentieth century. She 
will be called upon to take responsibili- 
ties which only girls several years 
older are expected to carry out. She 
is old for her age, has old ways of do- 
ing things, and is thoughtful and con- 
siderate as to the results of her ac- 
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tions. Most girls of her age are im- 
pulsive, thoughtless, and often selfish, 
vain and proud, and given to thinking 
of their own wants and whims. 

She has used her intellect to plan 
out her work, and she will manifest it 
in the development of her character, 
just as well as in her work. 

Her moral faculties act with those 
of her intellect. Therefore she will be 
a law to herself, and an example to 
other people as a teacher. 

She will be fond of the young, and 
will know how to manage, train and 


= control them, and if she desires to ben- 
| efit by her superior intellect, she can 


do so by preparing herself to become 
a teacher, a superintendent, a man- 
ager, or a director of the education of 


j the young. 


It will not be a difficult matter for 


} her to pass her examinations, for her 


memory is remarkable, and her under- 
standing is just as remarkable as her 


} memory ; so that, when she reads over 


a lesson, she not only can remember it, 

but she can give an intelligent answer 

to the questions that are asked her. 
Another characteristic will show it- 


i self in her love of musical notation. 


She will understand the theory of 
music, as well as counterpart and dou- 
ble bass, and will be able to improvise 
or compose, as opportunity affords her 
giving her attention to this subject. If 
her vocal cords are all right, she 
should be able to express considerable 
sympathy in singing, also in elocu- 
tion and voice culture. 

’ With her memory. she ought to be 


£% 
able to recite well, and carry off the 


palm in elocution and. oratory. She 
will know how to interpret a piece, and 
how to act out a character, for her 
Human Nature is a very actively de- 
veloped faculty. 
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No life can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife 
And ail life not be purer and stronger thereby. 


ELIMINATING NON-ESSEN- 
TIALS. 


To our minds this is a very im- 
portant subject, especially as the brain 
is called upon to overtax itself in so 
many ways in this age of machinery. 
There was a time when the work of 
the world was done largely by hand 
labor ; to-day clearness of brain, con- 
centration of mind, and strength of 
intellect are required to perform the 
principal work of life. Therefore it 
is necessary to curtail all unnecessary 
labor and inadequate work, in order 
to make one’s strength supply the 
need of the essentials. We have no- 
ticed how the careful gardener, in the 
beautiful gardens of the Luxemberg 
Palace, and in Kew Gardens in Lon- 
don, has cut off all the unnecessary 
twigs that were not essential to the 
well being of the plant. In a small 
garden outside of New York, a young 
man who wanted to make the most 
of his ground, every year has dili- 


—J. Russell Lowell. 


gently weeded out his carrot and tur- 
nip beds so as to secure the best vege- 
tables. He was wise in this respect, 
for had he retained all the seeds as 
they matufed, his vegetables would 
have been small and unsatisfactory. 

What is applicable to a garden is 
particularly so in’ regard to . mental 
growth, in the finding of an occupa- 
tion, in the weeding out of one’s char- 
acter, and in the development of one’s 
soul. Character is the essential thing 
which should be aimed at, whether 
one is rich or poor. 

With a magnificent character, .one 
has wealth which can never be taken 
away by the failure of a bank or a 
railroad accident. 

THE LATE BARONESS BUR- 
DETT-COUTTS. 

England has lost one of her great- 
est philanthropists in the passing 
away of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
at the ripe old age of ninety-two. Few 
women have stood out so promi- 
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nently in the world of benevolences as 
has this distinguished lady. 

By her practical insight into the 
use of her wealth she was able to 
help thousands of her fellow creatures 


and won and maintained the regard. 


and deep affection of the late Queen 
Victoria. She was a link with the 
past, as her life began during the 
reign of Emperor Napoleon, and she 
lived during the reigns of five British 
sovereigns. 

Her organization was certainly 
unique, and she possessed a charming 
personality, and an interesting social 
position. The country has lost one of 
its most famous charitable workers, 
and one who was beloved by the whole 
nation. She leaves behind her mem- 
ories which few, even rich persons, 
are able to exceed. She was a great 


. patroness of art, science and litera- 
ture, but took but little interest in 
politics. 

Her head indicates that she had a 
high moral purpose in life, and this 


actuated her entire conduct. She was 
self-forgetful in her anxiety to assist 
and relieve those who were in dis- 
tress, and her brain development en- 
abled her to see the way to help many 
of her fellow creatures .who were 
poor and unable to provide for them- 
selves. She never seemed to care 
much for the social side of life, but 
instead devoted her attention toward 
the alleviation of: pain. One of her 
first good works was to sweep away a 
nest of thieves and murderers where 
there was a great deal of breeding of 


crime. 
With her wonderful foresight, she 
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bought the entire area, and erected 
four blocks of model buildings, each 
containing between forty and fifty 
tenants, fitted up with all practical 
necessities. She laid out the church- 
yard of old St. Pancras as a garden 
for the enjoyment of the surrounding 
poor. Many a time have we seen 
children and older people luxuriating 
in this beautiful spot in the heart of 
the busy city (London). She erected 
Industrial Schools for the struggling 
and the honest. She organized the 
Shoe-black Brigade of London, which 
takes neglected boys from the streets, 
teaches them cleanliness and order, 
and finally educates them for some in- 
dustrious calling. She assisted in es- 
tablishing a corps of nurses under 
Florence Nightengale in the Crimea, 
and during the famine in Ireland she 
advanced $1,250,000 to the govern- 
ment for the aid of destitute persons. 

Her benevolences, in fact, have 
gone the world over, for she assisted 
Doctor Livingston when he was in his 
greatest need; she founded the Turk- 
ish Compassionate Fund for the relief 
of the distressed Musselmen peas- 
antry on the line of the Russian 
march, and gave $250,000 to estab- 
lish the Colonial Bishopric of Ade- 
laide, Australia, and lesser sums to 
the Bishopric of the Cape and Colum- 
bia. 

In recognition of her numerous 
charitable services for. her country, 
the late Queen Victoria elevated her 
to the peerage, and conferred on her 
the title of Baroness, in 1871. In the 
following year the Common Council 
of London presented her with an ad- 
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dress enclosed in a gold casket, bear- 
ing her name and arms, and paneled 
in compartments on which were bas 
reliefs representing her acts of mercy: 
Feeding the Hungry; Giving Drink 
to the Thirsty; Clothing the Naked; 
Visiting Prisoners; Lodging the 
Homeless; Visiting the Sick; and 
Burying the Dead. The lid bore on 
its front an engraving of a fishing 
scene, an allusion of her establish- 
ment of the fish market. The Sultan 
of Turkey presented her with the or- 
gan of the Madjidieh. 

She married Mr: Ashmead Bart- 
lett in 1873. The two had been 
friends and co-workers in the charit- 
able movements initiated by the 
Baroness for some years. It was es- 
timated that the Baroness spent more 
than five million dollars in charity. 

Other women have been raised to 
the peerage out of compliment to their 
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husbands, but Miss Coutts through 
her gentleness, kindness and nobility 
of character won her distinction by 
her own work. She used her great 
fortune for the good of the greatest 
number, and it will be remembered 
that sometime ago King Edward VII. 
called her very appropriately “the 
second lady in the land.” 


Every year she opened her gardens 
that surrounded her summer resi- 
dence in Hamstead to lawn parties 
and fetes for the benefit of different 
charities, and allowed her guests to 
see her numerous plants and conserv- 
atories at Holly Lodge. 


Being a great lover of animals, she 
had various specimens in the above 
named home, and many a water foun- 
tain has she erected for horses and 
dogs. Long will her memory last in 
the hearts of the people. 


ANSWERS To CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. L., Osman, Ont.—You ask, 
“What is Imagination, and what 
faculty or faculties produce it, or is 
it a product of the subconscious 
mind?” Also “Why is it morbid in 
some individuals, vivid in others, 
and utterly lacking in others?” 


Imagination is a power of the 
mind just the same as energy, fear, 
independence, perseverance, sympa- 
thy, courage, love, hatred, economy, 
etc. It is a product of certain facul- 
ties of the mind, and Spirituality is 
one of the principal centers through 
which it manifests itself. Some peo- 
ple have this faculty very strongly 
developed, and are constantly imag- 
ining all sorts of queer things about 
themselves and others. Other peo- 
ple are very practical, and have very 
little capacity to iook at a thing in 
any way but the most commonplace, 
matter-of-fact manner. Bear in 
mind that there are many kinds of 


imagination. Some people have all 
kinds of fears, and we find that Cau- 
tiousness is the center for their ab- 
normal state of mind. They imagine 
that all kinds of evil will come to 
them and their children. Some peo- 
ple imagine they are going to die in 
the poor house, and their Acquisit- 
iveness is the ground of their imagi- 
nation. Some people imagine that 
they have lost the affection of their 
dearest friends on earth, which prac- 
tically is not so; but their inflamed 
development of Conjugality makes 
them morbidly jealous and sensitive. 
Other people, again, imagine that 
God Almighty is working against 
them, and their Conscientiousness is 
the seat of this thought, especially 
when small Hope does not add cheer 
and confidence to the person’s state 
of mind. So we might go on and ex- 
plain how. many other faculties can, 
through a warped condition, destroy 
our peace of mind; or, on the other 
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hand, give us untold happiness. 
Make a study of Phrenology and 
you will find it one of the most en- 
tertaining and useful subjects that 
you can apply to everyday life. 

C. W. H., Maine—You ask what 
faculties denote excitability, and 
how you can tell the degree of it. 
Excitability generally accompanies 
a certain temperament ; that temper- 
ament is generally the Mental, hence 
we call it Mental Excitability when 
marking a chart, and consider the 
. influences of the Mental’ Tempera- 
ment on the individual. There are, 
however, some conditions that favor 
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excitability with the Vital Temper- 
ament, where the blood rushes 
quickly to the face and head, when 
the neck is short and the arterial sys- 
tem is fully represented. You will 
find such persons quickly excited 
when there is danger, and through 
large Cautiousness they will mani- 
fest considerable. excitement lest 
when they are riding, the horse will 
take fright, or the automobile meet 
with an accident. Persons who are 
aenemic; and who have small Hope 
and Self-Esteem, do not generally 
show much excitability of mind or 
temper. 


New SvuBSCRIBERS. 


No. 834.—M. A. B. Lamoni, Iowa. 
—This photograph shows a predom- 
inance of the Vital-Mental Tempera- 
ment. She is a lady who ought to 
have educational advantages, for she 
would make an excellent teacher, or 
superintendent. She could also adapt 
herself to married life, and to the 
care of children in her own family. 
She has a companionable, social na- 
ture, and ought to know how to 
make home surroundings congenial. 
She has considerable individuality 
of character, and will be able to sus- 
tain herself in some public work, or 
where dignity and talent are re- 
quired. She is quite intuitive, and 
could succeed well as a Phrenolo- 
gist; in fact, she should make a 
study of this subject. There is a full 
degree of energy, reasoning ability, 
and genialty of mind. Her Lang- 
uage is well developed, and it should 
enable her to entertain company, 
and make others feel at home when 
‘in her society. 

No. 835.—J. A. B., Gladstone, No. 
Dakota.—You are taking on much 
more of the Vital Temperament than 
your earlier photographs indicated ; 
in fact, have filled out considerably 
during the last few years. Take 
care and do not allow yourself to 


give up outdoor physical exercise, 
but walk a mile or two every day, 
and cultivate your muscular power 
when in the house, so as to keep up 
balance of power between ody and 
brain. You have good perceptive 
talents, but are rather too versatile 
and somewhat impulsive, preferring 
change to a steady occupation in 
simply one direction. You are a 
good thinker, and could make an ex- 
cellent organizer among business 
men, and your Spirituality tends to 
give you inspiration to do excellent 
work along the higher lines of 
thought. You are a little too sen- 
sitive, and must endeavor to con- 
quer this, so as to be encouraged 
through your ambition, and yet not 
prevented from doing your best 
through the criticisms of others. 

No. 836.—A. J. B., East Orange, 
N. J.—The photograph of this gen- 
tleman indicates that he possesses a 
very well balanced temperament; 
hence he should be able to do more 
with his mentality in several direc- 
tions, than those who are biased, and 
can only do one thing. Of course, 
if the latter type of man can get into 
his right groove, he is often worth 
more than a person who can do half 
a dozen things fairly well. He has 
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the type of the professional man, es- 
pecially where fine discrimination is 
required, keen criticism, and good 
observation. He should set men to 
work, rather than get down to de- 
tails himself, for his ideas are worth 
more to him, and he can accomplish 
more by superintending others, than 
he can by trying to follow out this 
line of labor in a mechanical direc- 
tion. He could succeed in a high- 
class business, especially if he had 
the intellectual and financial end of 
it to attend to; but he can do more 
than devote himself entirely to earn- 
ing a livelihood through business. 
His literary tastes should enable him 
to employ part of his time in pre- 
senting his ideas through the press, 
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or on the public platform. We can- 
not see the whole of his head, but 
would advise him to allow his mind 
to be exercised in that department 
of work just named. His sympathies 
are strong and when called out for 
some large charity, or important 
philanthropic work, he is in his ele- 
ment. He should not be content to 
do the first thing that comes his 
way, but specialize in scientific, 
analytical, intuitive and ingenious 
work. In law he would be an ad- 
viser in technical matters; while in 
medicine he would be a specialist 
rather than.a practising family phy- 
sician. But literature will eventual- 
ly have some interest for him. 


WHaT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DoING. 


INSTITUTE OF PHREN- 
OLOGY. 

The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy held its February meeting on 
Tuesday evening, the 8th, when Rob- 
ert L. Dunn gave a lecture on “Why 
Russia Lost,” illustrated with views 
taken by himself at the seat of the 
war between Russia and Japan. These 
were moving pictures, which proved 
to be highly instructive, artistic, and 
realistic scenes of the late war. When 
a man has visited the seat of the war 
which he describes, it is necessarily 
more interesting for the audience to 
realize the position, than when a man 
is describing scenes that others have 
photographed. 

The lecture proved to be a wonder- 
fully instructive one. The moving 
pictures showed us the Russian troops 
leaving Port Arthur; also the trains 
carrying the wounded soldiers; as 
well as pictures of the generals, their 
wives and families. Mr. Dunn inci- 
dentally remarked that he thought 
that the Japanese must have been in 
New York, as the trains were as 
crowded as the Third Avenue “L,” 
but the soldiers had no straps to hang 
onto. 


THE AMERICAN 


He showed us some excellent maps 
of the country, and a moving picture 
which cost many thousands of dol- 
lars to take, which represented the 
Japanese marching along and hiding 
one of the large rapid firing guns. 
The firing of one of these guns was 
the subject of another picture which 
was most realistic. We saw the picket 
fences that were erected in haste to 
deceive the Russians, while the Jap- 
anese soldiers went four miles around 
and got into positions that enabled 
them to attack the Russian army, and 
surprise them. One very conspicuous 
reason why Russia lost was the facil- 
ity with which the Japanese were able 
to distinguish the white suits of the 
Russian soldiers everywhere on the 
hills or ships; while the Russians 
could not distinguish with any cer- 
tainty the dark skins and dark coats 
of the Japanese. 

We saw the destruction of the Rus- 
sian war ships, Variag and Koreitz. 
Mr. Dunn followed the varying for- 
tunes of the first army of invasion, 
making thousands of photographs and 
undergoing many hardships. 

Every picture was of historical in- 
terest, portraying some important 
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step in the greatest of modern con- 
flicts; in fact, the lecture was a con- 
nected pictorial narrative of the Rus- 
sian Japanese War, embracing slides 
from the choicest photographs made 
by ‘the lecturer, the only series of 
moving pictures taken at the front, 
and new selections from many sources 
which had not hitherto been available. 

We were shown the pictures of the 
representatives at Portsmouth, and 
lastly one of the President of the 
United States, the man at the helm 
who was able to bring about and 
finally secure negotiations which ter- 
minated the war. 

At the close, Mr. Dunn was given 
a rising vote of thanks, which showed 
the appreciation of all present. 

Before the commencement of the 
lecture, the President gave an inter- 
esting address in which he said that 
New York City was one of the most 
important centers of civilization, and 
by repute was considered one that 
represented the commercial interests 
of the world, and also one that was 
known for her intellectuality and lit- 
erary purposes, though other cities 
were considered to be in advance .of 
her in the latter respect. He ex- 
plained the work of Mr. Dunn in the 
Far East; the object of the lec- 
tures under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology, and the 
good they were doing, and called at- 
tention to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL. 

He then called upon Miss Fowler to 
explain from a psychological stand- 
point the difference between the Jap- 
anese and Russian characteristics. 
Miss Fowler said: 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE RUSSIANS 
AND JAPANESE. 

From a psychological point of view, 
it will be noticed that the Russans, as 
‘a rule, have high foreheads, and nar- 
‘ row heads at the base; while the Jap- 
anese have high and broad foreheads, 
and broad heads over the base. Hence 
‘the great difference between the two 
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nations is discernible in the fact that 
the Japanese have scarcely enough 
Caution, and are too daring and 
courageous. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
have too much caution, and take too 
much time to think and deliberate be- 
fore they act. 

The Japanese are diplomatic, tact- 
ful, secretive and reserved; hence 
they are deep in their plans, and it is 
difficult for any enemy to find out ex- 
actly what they are going to do. They 
are wonderfully alert, are quick in ac- 
tion, and they have their talents in so- 
lution, not sealed up in wax. 

The Russians are deliberate, con- 
servative, afraid of reforms, act 
slowly, and then according to custom, 
rather than with a desire to adjust 
themselves to conditions. For this 
reason, they are more ponderous and 
heavy to get about, and are less in- 
genious, sagacious and adaptable. 

The Japanese have more imitation, 
and find it profitable to do what they 
they see others accomplish. 

Miss Fowler referred to the April 
and May (1904) issues of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, in which numbers 
a comparative analysis of the two na- 
tions has been given. 

At the close of these remarks, Miss 
Fowler asked the chairman to select 
two persons from the audience for 
Phrenological examinations, which he 
accordingly did. One was a gentle- 
man whom Miss Fowler described as 
having the forehead of the Russians, 
combined with the energy of the Jap- 
anese. She pointed out his scientific 
and scholarly ability, his powers of re- 
search, and his spiritual and psychical 
insight. 

The lady examined was a fine illus- 
tration of the Vital-Mental Tempera- 
ment, but one possessed of energy, 
force and executive ability. She was 
humorous, and capable of adapting 
herself to many situations in life and 
interested in making original investi- 
gations. 
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A gentleman was brought forward 
from the back of the Hall, and Miss 
Fowler was asked to make a few re- 
marks concerning him. On complet- 
ing the examination, the gentleman 
said that Miss Fowler examined his 
head over ten years ago in London, 
when he brought a lady to her office 
to secure from her an estimate of her 
character. The lady he had since 
married, and she was present with 
him. The examination of himself 
proved to be practically the same as 
the one made on-his previous visit. 
He was Mr. Maxim, the inventor of 
the smokeless powder. 

The first named gentleman was a 
distinguished gentleman well known 
among the members of the Legal 
Medical Socety of New York; while 
the lady was a teacher. The truth of 
the remarks concerning her were 
vouched for by a fellow teacher who 
accompanied her. 

Mr. Piercy (Secretary) was then 
called upon to make the announce- 
ments of future meetings. 

REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AT THE OPENING MEETING OF 
THE AUTUMN SESSION. 
REPORTED BY MR. COX. 

Mr. Webb, in his opening remarks, 
said that he regretted the way in 
which teachers in the Government 
Schools were taught Psychology. In 
particular he pulled to pieces what 
was generally taught on the subject of 
cultivating the faculty of attention, 
and The Will in the new syllabus just 
issued. The authors of the text books 
that teachers use to prepare them- 
selves were all at sea floundering 
about in ignorance in regard to the 
subject. Their notions were con- 
fused, vague and contradictory, as he 
showed by quotations from the text 
touks. He then asked: What is the 
real truth on this subject? and pro- 
ceeded to say: There is no faculty of 
attention. Each faculty, whether ac- 
Cuisitiveness, affection, kindness, re- 
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spect, love of justice, form, size, num- 
ber, color, or any other, attends to its 
own work. When weight is large a 
person so endowed attends carefully 
and persistently to the force of grav- 
ity, weights, etc. When color is large, 
one’s attention to color is- proportion- 
ately active. Large friendship at- 
tends to friends; large number to fig- 
ures and calculations. Hence, atten- 
tion is no more and no less than a con- 
dition assumed by the mind during its 
continued exercise in the same direc- 
tion. There is no faculty of attention, 
and neither the gentlemen of the Edu- 
cation Board, nor their paid profes- 
sors can cultivate it. A boy, with a 
small organ of number is careless 
about arithmetic. Help him by pa- 
tience and sympathy to cultivate that 
organ, and in proportion to its cultiva- 
tion will his attention to it be in- 
creased; and so with regard to every 
other power of the mind. To expect 
a boy with small Color to attend to his 
painting lessons is to expect what will 
not be got. To expect a boy to at- 
tend to the needs of his playmates and 
to neglect his own wants, who has 
large Acquisitiveness and Seir-esteem 
with small benevolence, is to expect 
the impossible. He will strive after 
his own needs. The amount of atten- 
tion he will give to a thing depends on 
the several faculties and their relative 
and individual development, and not 
on any philosophical idea called atten- 
tion. Attention is not a faculty; 
neither is will. No one either does or 
wills to do anything without a motive. 
Actions result from the exercise of the 
organs that produce them, and Phren- 
ology teaches what these are and how 
they can be cultivated. 


FIELD NOTES. 

Mr. Levi Hummel is located in 
Syracuse, Pa., where he is lecturing in 
the Phrenological field. 

Mr. D. F. McDonald is carrying on 
phrenological work in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
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Miss Jessie A. Fowler gave the first 
of her interesting Morning Talks on 
Scientific Character Reading on Wed- 
nesday, January 2d, at 11 o'clock. 
Mrs. Wieland presided over the meet- 
ing, the subject being “Infancy.” The 
second talk was given on January goth, 
the subject being “Childhood.” | Dr. 
Jessie Bogle and Miss Helen Fallows, 
daughter of Bishop Fallows of Chica- 
go, were the guests of honor. The 
subject for January 16th was 
“Youth,” when Mrs. Stanley presid- 
ed. The meeting held on January 23d 
was presided over by Dr. Muncie, of 
Brooklyn, and the Rev. Albert B. 
King, of New York City, the subject 
discussed being “Manhood.” On 
January 30th the subject was “Ma- 
turity,” the guest of honor being Mrs. 
Raye Smith, Counsellor-at-Law, of 
New York City. 

The February Talks will be on 
Phreno-Ethnology, and will be held 
on the following dates: February 6th, 
subject, The Irish or Celt; 13th, sub- 
ject, The German or Teuton; 2oth, 
subject, The English or Anglo-Saxon ; 
27th, subject, The American or Union 
Race. Miss Berthe Clarke, Mrs. 
Tonjes, Mrs. Edward Lee Young, 
Mrs. Greeley and Mrs. Van Wart 
have promised to preside. 

Mr. Youngquist has forwarded to 
us a copy of his new work in Swedish 
on “Physiognomy.” He has also sent 
us photographs of himself in his 
studio at Stockholm, and post cards 
representing himself and his audi- 
ences. In many cases his halls had 
been overcrowded to hear his lectures 
and see his stereopticon views, and at 
some of the lectures people had to be 
turned away. He is doing excellent 
work. 

Wm. Tope’s subjects of lectures 
are: 

Bible Characters. Of intense in- 
terest to Sunday schools and Church 
societies. 

Fools—and Some Others. 
structive as well as amusing. 


In- 
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Sleeping and Eating. By one 
who has done both. 

Horace Mann, and Other Men. 
Good for schools and colleges. 

Brains and Business. For busi- 
ness colleges and everybody. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler recently 
took for her subject on a Sunday 
evening series, the 12th chapter of 
Corinthians—the Talents and why 
they varied. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 
The February competition is for the 


‘best answer to the query: “Do Short 


or Tall Men Make the Best Hus- 
bands ?” 

The March competition will be for 
the best short story for children. 

The prize for April will be for the 
best suggestions how to increase the 
circulation of the PaRENELORIEAL 
JOURNAL. 

A prize will be given in May for the 
best article on “The Definition and 
Cultivation of Hope.” 

The June competition will be for 
the best article on “How to Spend a 
Summer Holiday, Economically and 
Entertainingly.” 

All manuscripts must be in on or 
before the first of each month, and 
should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and in ink. 

The prize winners will be given a 
year’s subscription to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, or one of the books 
mentioned on Page 31, January issue. 


INSTRUCTIVE LECTURE BY 
PROF. BACON. ° 

There was a good attendance at 
the lecture given recently at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., by Prof. Edwin F. Ba- 
con, at the Y. M. C. A. hall, upon 
The Science of Character Read- 
ing, and it was one of the most en- 
tertaining and instructive lectures 
ever given at the hall. While phre- 
nology had a place in the lecture the 
subject was a broad and entirely 
practical one. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





The Subscription Price of the PHrEno.oeicaL 
JOURNAL AND RENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. . 


Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or itenloter I Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to ister Letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

P. Stamps will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred: they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
¥e sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by givin 
the old as ool ae the new address, but not pat A this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceeding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for ae pe ned be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


dered trom this office at Publishers press,” °F 


Agents W: for the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
ond our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
ven. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The Phrenological Era, Bowers- 
ton, O.—Contains an _ interesting 
amount of phrenological matter. Its 
editor is Mr. Tope, of Bowerston. He 
has been giving some articles on “The 
Characteristics of the Apostles,” 
among other articles. 

The Eclectic Review, New York.— 
Contains an article on “Facts Dem- 
onstrated in Clinical Experience,” by 
an old Eclectic, M. W. Henry. This 
article includes a consideration of the 
virtues of Podophyllum Peltatum or 
Mandrake, Leptandra -Virginica or 
Black Root, among other interesting 
remedies which the writer has used 
extensively in practice with most 
gratifying results. 


The Character Builder, Salt Lake 
City.—Has an article on “A Plea for 
Physical Therapy,” by Otto Juettner, 
M.D., of Cincinnati, which is a com- 
prehensive treatise on the question of 
medicine without medicine. The 
writer says: “The practice of medi- 
cine to-day is not what it was twenty- 
five years ago. The study of the 
natural sciences has elevated medicine 
to a high and dignified plane. A 
physician, as the word indicates, is 
one who knows nature.” 

Farm and Home, Chicago, Ill— 
This is a valuable contribution to far- 
mers, and many people who are not 
on farms of their own find interesting 
matter to read which informs them of 
what is going on in the world of pro- 
gressing events, especially in outside 
work. Hints are given on how a city 
man can succeed on a farm, which 
many people who are tired of indoor 
life will be glad to read. 

Good Health, Battle Creek, Mich.— 
Has an interesting article on “How 
the Body Resists Disease,” by Wil- 
liam S. Saddler, M.D. This is a de- 
scription of the conflict constantly go- 
ing on between the life forces and 
the destructive agents, illustrated with 
diagrams showing the sweat glands, 
the pus germs, and the glands of the 
stomach. Another article is on “Re- 
garding Winter Hygiene,” by Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen, and another on 
“Through Picturesque Jamaica,” by 
Ernest Crawcroft. Both of these are 
interesting articles. 
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Education, Boston, Mass.—Is a 
monthly magazine devoted to the sci- 
ence, art, philosophy and literature of 
education. It contains an article on 
“What the High School Should do to 
Fit Students for College.” This is an 
important article, and one which all 
educationalists connected with our 
High Schools would do well to con- 
sider. 

The Vegetarian Magazine, Chicago, 
Ill—Contains an article on “The 
Meat Fetish,” by Ernest Crosby, be- 
ing a continuation of an article that 
appeared in the last month’s journal. 
The writer says: “That vegetable 
food forms a perfect substitute for 
animal food results from the fact that 
it contains all the useful elements of 
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meat in a form easily assimilated.” 
Another article is by J. Howard 
Moore, B.A., on “The Cost of a Skin.” 
This is a unique way of comparing 
the price that is given for furs and 
luxuries when human life is so much 
more essential and the human skin is 
the most important of all. 


The Literary Digest, New York.— 
Jan. 5th—Contains an article on “Af- 
ter Eating, Exercise or Rest?” This 
is a question which Dr. Schule has 
discussed at some length in “Cosmos” 
(Paris). His idea is that it is better 
not to sleep, but simply to rest after 
a hearty meal. Another article is on 
Alexander J. Cassatt, the late Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


PUBLISHERS’ DeEpT. 


“Psychology, the Cultivation of the 
Mind and Will,” by Frank H. Ran- 
dall, price, $1.25. 

“The Diet Cure,” by T. L. Nichols, 
M.D. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

“Science of Life,” $2; by O. S. 
Fowler. For centuries the world has 
endeavored to solve the vexed prob- 
lem of the mutual relations of the 
sexes, but thousands of the wisest of 
men and women have abandoned the 
effort in despair. It was reserved for 
the present century to throw the great- 
est amount of light upon the subject 
that it has ever received, and at the 
present day men and women hold a 
truer position toward each other than 
they have ever before occupied. Each 
year adds to our store of information 
on the subject, corrects errors, re- 
forms abuses, and places social life on 
a higher and nobler basis. 

The most valuable contribution to 
this subject is the present work, from 
the pen of Professor O. S. Fowler, 
who was acknowledged by all classes 
as one of the most distinguished ex- 
ponents. 


“Your Mesmeric Forces and How 
to Develop Them,” giving full and 
comprehensive instructions how to 
mesmerize, by Frank H. Randall. This 
book gives more real, practical in- 
struction than many of the expensive 
so-called “Courses of Instruction,” 
advertised at $10, and is worth it. 
Price, $1 postpaid. 

“A Lucky Waif.” <A _ story for 
mothers of home and school life. By 
Ellen E. Kenyon. 299 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“How to Study Strangers ; By Tem- 
perament, Face, and Head,” by Pro- 
fessor Nelson Sizer, well known as 
the author of several valuable books 
and as a lecturer on Phrenology for 
more than fifty-six years. He was 
connected with our house since 1849, 
as the principal examiner, and more 
than a quarter of a million of persons, 
who were eager to know ‘their best 
pursuits and how to use their talents 
to the best advantage, have been under 
his professional hands, and they need 
no introduction to his work. | Price, 


$1.50. 
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EXAMINATIONS BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Inquiries are often made whether 
we can give a satisfactory examination 
from photographs. 

Thousands of people would be glad 
to obtain from us a careful delineation 
of character and talents, but they live 
so far away from our office that they 
cannot incur the expense of coming. 
Such will be glad to know that they 
can procure, for the purpose, prop- 
erly prepared photographs, with all 
the required measurements, and then 
receive from us a phrenological ex- 
amination with advice as to proper 
preparation of choice of a business 
partner or life companion. 

“How to Improve the Memory.” 
By G. H. J. Dutton. Illus. 10 cents. 

“Aedceology.” A Treatise on Gen- 
erative Life. By Sydney Barrington 
Elliot, M.D. Price, $1.50. “Aedceol- 
ogy, though quite new, has already be- 
come famous. Whole pages in many 
of the largest daily papers, and several 
pages in leading journals have been 
devoted to it. It is most highly rec- 
ommended by the press, eminent phys- 
icians, ministers and prominent people 
of all callings. It is the most authori- 
tative and valuable book on pre-natal 
influence ever published. It should be 
carefully read by every thinking man 
and woman. We strongly recommend 
it.”"—Medical Brief. 

“Transmission,” by Georgiana B. 
Kirby, 50 cents, is full of valuable 
suggestions, and contains many valu- 
able thoughts which might profitably 
be pondered over whilst enjoying the 
vacation period. It has been clearly 
demonstrated in these modern days 
that nothing is to be had without pay- 
ing the full price. Thus the satisfac- 
tion and joys of parentage can only be 
had by the study of, and obedience to, 
natural and spiritual law at the cost of 
much effort, self-denial, and self-con- 
trol. It has been proved that woman 
has the large balance of power in the 
formation of character. 
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“Phrenology is an interesting study 
and has the endorsement of the most 
serious thinkers in every line of en- 
deavor. The Phrenological Journal 
and Science of Health is a never-ceas- 
ing source of education in regard to 
human nature and an accurate guide 
to the reading of character. Its arti- 
cles are of timely interest, as persons 
prominent in the public eye are the 
subject of phrenological analysis. The 
illustrations give an admirable ided of 
how the characteristics are judged. 
The current issue contains the first of 
a new series of articles by the Rev. 
Charles Josiah Adams, D.D., presi- 
dent of the Bureau of Biophilism, il- 
lustrated with a portrait of Mr. Ad- 
ams. The February number will have 
an illustrated sketch of the chief engi- 
neer of the Lackawanna Railroad, Mr. 
Lincoln Bush.”—The Bookseller, 
Newsdealer and Stationer. 

“Weak Lungs, and How to Make 
Them Strong; or, Diseases of the Or- 
gans of the Chest with Their Home- 
Treatment by the Movement-Cure. 
By Dio Lewis, M.D. This work ex- 
plains the origin of consumption, the 
symptoms of its several stages, the 
simple means by which it may be 
known, and, when possible, cured. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

“Five Minutes Chat with Young 
Women and Certain Other Parties.” 
Written in a lively and attractive style, 
exposing errors without fear or favor. 
By Dio Lewis, M.D. 426 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Prohibition a Failure; or, the True 
Solution of the Temperance Ques- 
tion.” By Dio Lewis, M.D. 266 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Indications of Character” in the 
Head and Face. 12mo, 66 pages; 20 
illustrations, Fourth edition; revised 
and enlarged. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“Practical Palmistry,” a treatise on 
chirosophy, based upon actual experi- 
ences, by Henry Frith, is an illustrated 
book of over 100 pages. Price, 50 
cents. 
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“In a Nutshell.” Suggestions to 
American College Students. By Dio 
Lewis, M.D. Filled with the informa- 
tion that all students so much need in 
regard to the care of their physical 


and mental health. 178 pages. Price, 
extra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 
“Return to Nature.” The True 


Natural Method of Healing and Liv- 
ing, and the True Salvation of the 


Soul. Paradise Regained. By Adolph 
Just. Translated by Benedict Just. 
Price $2.00. 


“Fowler’s New Chart,” for Giving 
Delineations of Character, according 
to Phrenology and Physiognomy. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“Forty Years in Phrenology.” Em- 
bracing Recollections of History, An- 
ecdotes and Experience, by Nelson 
Sizer. 20 illustrations. 413 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

“How to Succeed as a Stenogra- 

pher or a Typewriter.” Quiet hints 
and gentle advice by one who “has 
been there.” By Arthur M. Baker. 
12mo, 71 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
_ “Diseases of Modern Life,” by Dr. 
Benjamin W. Richardson, is one of 
the best works by that eminent physi- 
cian. It treats of those matters that 
directly concern everyone, the every- 
day habits of life, and in clearest 
terms and vivid illustrations gives 
warning and counsel to the reader. 
Price, $1.50. 

A teacher in a western ‘ieallemn’y 
writes, “We have adopted ‘For Girls’ 
and “True Manhood’ for our work in 
special physiology.” These are both 
from the pen of E. R. Shepherd, 
M.D. Sent postpaid for $1 each. 

“Instruction in Shorthand.” A 
practical plan, consisting of twenty 
lessons, for use in public schools and 
by teachers of the art. Price, $1. 


“Why Shorthand Is Difficult to 
Read.” 12mo, 27 pages. Price, 15 
cents, Shorthand writers, teachers, 


and students will find this suggesting 
and useful, and all interested in the 
subject should read it. 
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“The Natural Cure. Consumption, 
Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, ‘Colds’ (Fevers), 
etc. How Sickness Originates, and 
How to Prevent it. A Health Manual 
for the People.” By C. E. Page, M.D. 
294 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

“How to Feed the Baby to Make It 
Healthy and Happy; with Health 


Hints.” By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth 
edition revised. 168 pages. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

“Education Complete’’ is quite a li- 


brary in itself, treating as it does of 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self- 
Culture and Perfection of Character, 
and Memory and Intellectual Im- 
provement. The text shows that the 
mind and the body are intimately re- 
lated, that each is in turn the servant 
and master of the other. Therefore, 
“Education” covers the development 
and training of all that goes to make 
up the man. Price, $2.50. 


“How to Read Character in Hand- 
writing ; or, The Grammar of Graph- 
ology,’ described and illustrated, by 
Henty Frith. Price, 50 cents. 


L. N. FOWLER'S PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


The bust is made of china, and so 
lettered as to show the exact location 
of each of the phrenological organs. 
The head is nearly life-size, and very 
ornamental, deserving a place on the 
center table or mantel, in parlor, office, 
or study. Price, $5.00 Express. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. 
The Development of the True Princi- 
ples of Health and Longevity. By 
John Balbirnie, M.D., with the Con- 
fessions and Observations of Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 

“The Temptation of Joseph.” By 
Rey. J. F. Flint. Fifth edition. Price, 
$1. “I like the book. I am particu- 
larly glad to see Dr. Pomeroy’s intro- 
duction. . I like.the vivid picturing and 


strong language of your book very 
much,” 
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Fowler’s 
New Phrenological 
Bust 


With upwards of 
100 divisions, in 
china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are 
added, and the old 
organs have been 
subdivided to indi- 
cate the various 
phases of action 
which many of them 
assume. It is a per- 
fect model, beautiful 
as a work of art, 
and is undoubtedly 
the latest contribu- 
tion to Phrenologi- 
cal Science, and the 
most complete bust 


ever published. 


Price, $5.00 
By Express Collect 


ee é> Wells Co. 


24 East 22d Street 


New York 
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Yora Methods 


HOW TO PROSPER IN MIND, 
BODY AND ESTATE. 
BY 


R. DIMSDALE STOCKER. 








CONTENTS. 


PART I.—Occultism and High Thought 
Physical Regeneration, 


PART I1.—Mental Rejuvenation. 
PART IIl.—The Path of Devotion. 








This book, which forms a compact, handy 
and lucidly-written manual of some 81 pages, 
has been written with the express object of 
popularising Oriental Occultism. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


PERPETUAL HEALTH 


HOW TO 
SECURE A NEW LEASE OF LIFE 


BY THE EXERCISE OF 


WILL POWER 


IN FOLLOWING OUT 





The Combined “ Cantani-Schroth ” Core 


A NEW AND INVALUABLE METHOD OF 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE 
ENABLING HEALTH TO BE RESTORED 
QUICKLY, EVEN THOUGH UNDERMINED BY 
DISORDERS OF THE GRAVEST AND 
MOST STUBBORN CHARACTER, 

SUCH AS GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD 
AND SKIN DESEASES, ETC. 
WITHOUT PHYSIC 
BY 
P. M. HEUBNER anp F. W. VOGT 
TRANSLATED BY F. W. VOGT 
NEW EDITION. 

PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 





MENTAL DEPRESSION: 


ITS CAUSE AND TREATTIIENT. 


BASED ON 


Modern Medical Science Reform and Successfub 
Practical Experience. 


LUCIDLY EXPLAINED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
SELF-TREATMENT WITHOUT MEDICINE 


CONTENTS. 


1. IV. 
The Real Nature of Mental 
Depression. General Hints and Instruc- 
tions : 
(a) Loss of Weight. 
(b) Exercise. 


Il. 
The Material Causes of 
Mental Depression. 


Ill. (c) Bathing. 
The Most Effective Methods (d) Perspiration. 

of Eliminating the Blood (e) TheMilk Compress. 
Poisons : (f) Rules for Women. 

(a) Nature and Effect of 

the Blood Poisons. Vv. 
(d) The Origin of the 
lood Poisons. 


The Most Pregnant Symp- 
toms of Mental Depres- 
sion: 

(a) Insomnia, 

(b) Constipation 
y spepsia. 

(c) Headache, Neural- 


(c) The Experiment of 
the Capillary Reflux 
(b) The Elimination of 
the Blood Poisons 

by Herbs. 
Herb-Cure for Mental De- 
pression. Menu for Four- 


and 


teen Days. gia and General 
How to ascertain the Elim- ervous Symptoms. 
ination of the Blood 


Poisons. VI. 
The Radical Cure for Mental 
Depression by Increased 
Activity of the Heart and 


Sexual Neurasthenia as a 
Cause of Mental Depres- 


consequent Acceleration sion; 
of Metabolism. - 
The Whey. VII. 


The Compresses. : 
Menu of. Radical Cure for Rules for Life after the 
Fourteen Days. = Treatment. 


PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 
CHARACTER 
OR 
THE POWER ‘OF PRINCIPLES 


By FRANK H,. RANDALL 
SHOWING THE 
Importance of SELF-Development. 


A Stimulant to all to determine what they 
desire to be according to 


PRINCIPLE S-i«, 


(Creative Principles.) (Exhaustive Principles. ). 





HEALTH. DISEASE. 
LOVE. HATE. 
SERENITY. WORRY. 
SYMPATHY. CALLOUSNESS. 
COURAGE. FEAR 
HOPE. DESPONDENCY. 
JOY. ORROW. 
FAITH. DOUBT. 
DETERMINATION. LISTLESSNESS. 


A VOLUME AT ONCE 
INTERESTING, STIRRING, 
AND CONFIDENCE INSPIRING 


CLOTH, PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22nd St.,N. Y. 
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THE NEW SHORTHAND | 


That All Can Learn and Use Immediately 


BY 


Rev. C. M. HOWARD 


We introduce to our readers an entirely new system 
of shorthand. It is not our intention to make professional 
shorthand stenographers, but to assist all students in taking 
notes which may be the most easily read without going through 
the hard study of the principal systems of phonography. 

Ministers and Students will be most benefited by this 
system. 





CLOTH, $1.00 





“T save two-thirds of the time that would be 
required in my correspondence with my wife, who 
also uses it. Nearly all common words are great- 
ly abbreviated. In all my copying and compos- 
ing it is of vast use to me. Place one of the 
little books in the hands of a correspondent and 
begin at once to use it and it wil! all soon be- 
come as familiar to you as your alphabet. No 
hard, protracted study of months and years, as 
with other methods, and then, perhaps, not able . 
to use them with satisfaction. No teacher need- 
ed. I think it can be written five times as fast 
as typewriting and about as fast as most steno- 
graphers can write with their methods.” 

C. M. Howarp 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. Publishers 


24 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 
All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home, 50 years in 
this work, No imsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NortTH WaTER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, ConN. 
Attractive, peat, 008 first class in all respecte, 
Correspondence solici 


H. M. Hrroucock, M.D., Prop. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St, NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, 
Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, vanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 











Men’s Pocket Physician 


Has been Revised, En! and Profusely 
Illustrated, Bound in Cloth, with Gold 
and is Now Entitled 


“VIGOROUS MANHOOD” 


The author, Dr. W. G. Boller, Osteopath, tells in 
plan and easily understood language how you can 
diagnose and cure all diseases peculiar to men with- 
out drug or medicine of any kind. 

. “a? ‘ 
Varicocele, Hydrocele, Prostatitis, Stricture, te. 
No matter of what natare, or of how long stand- 

ing your ailment may be, if you desire a permanent 
and positive cure, follow the directions for treatment 
given ih this startling little book. 

The treatment is easy to follow, involving no hard- 
ship or depriving of the rational pleasures of life, and 
it will impart new vitality, fresh courage and 
surprising tages to any man who desires to 
realize superbly his Divine creative powers. 

No matter if your case be new, or of long standing, 
you will get immediate relief and ultimate cure by 
following the treatment described in this most val- 
uable manual ever published. 

A copy of this little book, which can be carried in 
the pocket, yet which is a scientific treatise by an 
educated physician, will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of its price, ONE DOLLAR. ith one year's 
subscription to HEALTH, $1.50. 

Whether you are sick or well, you cannot. spend 
that amount more wisely than by investing it In a 
copy of “ VIGOROUS MANHOOD.” 


Health Pub. Co. Dpt. 2, 321 Sth Ave. 


NEW YORK 

















Dr. J. M, FITZGERALD 


Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 C references 
Suite 1405 
126 State Street, Chicago 


Send for Pamphlet. 














H, W. SMITH, Ph. D. 


PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
CALVERT AND ALMENA, NORTON CO., KANS 
U. S, Mail Trail No. 3 Almena Camp 53 


| CALL SELL 


Your Real Estate or Business 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 


Properties and Business of all kinds sold 
quickly for cash in all parts of the United 
States. Don’t wait. Write to-day describing 
what you have to sell and give cash price on 


IE YOU WANT TO BUY 


any kind of Business or Real Estate any- 
where, at any price, write me your require- 
ments, I can save you time and money. 


DAVID P. TAFF, 


THE LAND MAN, 
415 KANSAS AVENUE, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


CHILDREN 


TEETHING 


Mrs. Winslow’s 5s, been, nsed, for 
Soothing Syrup Worntrs ror 
THEIR CHILDRE 


IN 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHI E 


LD, SOFTENS 
THE G ALLAYS ALL P. CURES 
WIND COLIC, ‘and is the BEST REMEDY 
by druggists in every part of the 
+ 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 











In writing to advertisers, please mention the.Phrenological Journal. 
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“Popular” Magic 


SET UP FOR USE. 
The Condensing Lenses are of fine 
The Object Glasses are achro! 
3 feet up to 


uality, plano-conve: 
enlarging the views with 
feet area ; and are handsomely mounted in brass, 


Lantern 


$25 .00 


IN CARRYING CASE. 


The Neatness, Portability, Efficiency, and 
Cheapness of our Popular Magic Lantern will 
commend it to en | one wishing a good, reliable 
instrument at a moderate price. 


In the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 

pr of the old style of Magic Lantern, as the construction 

our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp makes that unnecessary, ana 
thus @ great saving in weight and bulk is secured. 


4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 
good effect ‘ect of any desired size from 
with rack for focal adjustment, and are attached 


<o an extension collar sliding within the japanned front tube. 
Our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp rests in a socket at the rear of the instrument, where it is doing & sup- 


ported, at the proper distance from the Condens’ 


The Popular Magic Lantern weighs only about 7 


carrying case, 644 x 10x 15 inches. 


nsing Lenses, with 7 it is connected by a | 


ight-tight metallic fitting. 
pounds, and is enclosed in a neat varnished 


a LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 


Human skeleton. 

Longitudinal Section of the Brain. 

Side bp of the Brain, Showing Nerves and 
Spinal 

= Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and 

lense. 

Brain in Skull. 

Idiot’s Head. 

Florence Nightingale. 

Gladstone, Ley Hon. W. E. Statesman, 

Dore. French Artist. 

Garibaldi. 

T. Abernethy. Writer. 

American Indian. 

—— Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- 
ventor. 

Captain Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. 

Drunkard. 

Lord Bacon. Writer. 

The arterial System showing a.teries and veins. 

Prof. ae Sea. _ Highly Intellectual Head and Char- 


Hypothiondrias om 
20. Painte! 
John Westey, Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- 


Buse of the Brain. 
Moltke. German Statesman. 
Landscape Painter and Good Colorist. 
Horne oe and Cultivated 
mind, writer and speaker. 
oediah Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- 


BRESsengm » ppp 


FSSeN & it 


(Indian Chief.) 

it. Domi 

Spurzheim. Co-Worker with Gall. 

L. N. Fowler. Phrenologist and Lecture’ 

J. A. Fowler. Daughter of L. N. Fowler. ‘Examiner, 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

Nelson Sizer. Phrenologist, Author and haste. 

Mrs. ©. Fowler Wells. Sister of 0.8. and L. N. 
Fowler. Said to be the first lady Journalist in 
the United States. 

Miss ee. Anna Dickinson. 

Grades of Intelligence. Benjamin Franklin's 
Mask. Aaron Burr, Tp Evarts. Two 
side sections of the brain. 

Rev. G. P. Lester, Wital Tem. John Brown, 
Motive Temp. Cardinal Manning, Mental Temp 
Rev. T. H. Brown, Well Bala i 

Daniel O’Connell. Prince Bismarck, Firmness 
Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 
structiveness. Gen. Sheridan 

Dr. Gall. Symbolical Head. ‘Male and Female 
Head (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 

o. Stonewall Jackson. Gen. Robert Lee. John 

ib Astor. jomas + Edison. 


. Shillaber. Rev. How- 
iw. 


Napoleon Ist. 


BREESE &§ FP SS BR SREB 


ae ge Sitting Bull, the Most Popular Orator 


—— Se. Group of Organs. Outline of 
Head. Four Views of the Brain. 

Lemon. Lucretia Mott. Clara Barton. An. 
jee ee Daniel Webster. John C. Calhoun. 





The Brain, Side Section. 4 


Price $1.50 ench. or for the set $50.00 io express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


fee nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville be 24 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphi 
esorts, has its own Post-Office. 4 hours from New York—without change. Bookls, 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 








_ JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Ghost Stories 


8: Vo. 139 PAaGcsEs 


CLOTH $1.00 


A Medley’of Dreams, Impressions and “pectral 
Illusions 
BY 


EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM 


CONTENTS: 


' Are We Naturally Superstitious? 
Was it a Spirit Telegram? 
What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 
The Spectral Hound; Was it a Spirit? 
Who was She? Psychological Impressions; 
How He Found His Ideal; 
That Shadow in the Park; 
A Young Wife’s Trial; 
Tongueless Voices; The Weird Musician; 
Irresistible Impulse; The Phantom Child; 
A Dream Warning; Dreams Fullfilled; 
A Vision of Heaven; The Haunted Chamber; 
A Dream Over Bride Cake: Elucidation; 
The Mystery of the River. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East Twenty-Second Street, New York 
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UNCOOKED 


FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 
DATENUT FIG HAZEL FRUIT BREAD 


Sample of either by mail, 10c.; all three, 25c. 
Twenty other ‘‘Good Things to Eat,’ made without 
lard, suet glue or other d -animal matter. Write 
for list or send $1 for 5-Ib, box of samples, cooked 
and uncooked, 


STRAIGHT EDGE KITCHEN 
Being the Commissary Department of the Miealaet 
Rage Industria! Settlement, 1 Abingdon oa. 
rite for information about the Straight ‘ge In 
dustries and ways in which you can co-operate with 
us for human betterment, physical. moral, industri- 
al, social, financial. 





FOR HIGH QUALITY 


If you don’t know gpa baht send 16 cents 
in stamps for 


of Pencils and a 
copy of DIXON'S PENCIL GU E. Mention this adv. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











OWEN HUGH WILLIAMS 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 


Graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology 


Agent for Fowler & Wells Publications. 
24 East 22d Street, New York City 











Daily Attractions 
In New ‘York 


A Weekly Magazine of advance 
information concerning events and 
attractions in Greater New York 
—Coneerts, Lectures, ,Theatres, 
Art Exhibitions, Club News—in 
fact, everything that everybody 
wants to know, 


Subscription, $2.00 per year; 
$1.00 for Six Months 
50 Cents for Three Months 


B. L. CLARKE,* Manager 
9012 Metropolitan Building 
New York 











| Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs — 


We always recommend a personal exami. 
nation where possible. If you cannot 
come to us perhaps there is a graduate 
of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for 
any reason personal examination is im- 
possible, delineations from photographs 
by our method will be found very satis- 
tactory. 

Each delineation is a careful, con- 
scientious, painstaking study of. photo- 
graphs and measurements, by an expert 
examiner. The fee is uniformly five 
dollars. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and 
full front, taken especially for the pur- 
pose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed 
or curly) to show the contours of the 
head. Send these to us with the follow. 
ing measurements: Distance between 
openings of the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the 
projection at base of back head (occipital 
$p:ne), also the circumference of the head. 

Inclose the fee, and be sure and send 
your name and address. Also your age, 
and color of hair and eyes. 

Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
New York 





If you desire to know about yourself, send 
for list of books which includes a Synopsis of 
the Influence of the Zodiac. Free. 


ELEANOR KIRK, 235 W. 75th St., New York. 





FREE to F, A. M. A beautifai 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS. 

Graduate of the American Institute of DPhrcnology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED. 397 PAGES. $1.50, ILLUSTRATED 

Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Religion ; 

. or the Relation of Man to the Universe. 

The Macrocosm and the Microcosm or the Influence of the Planets on 

the Human Mind, and accounting for the perfect character of Jesus Christ. 
The Progress of the World, as Explained by the Principles-of Phren- 
ology. 

Harmony between Science and Religion; The Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; Spiritual Knowledge ; The Bottomless Pit. 

“HOLY MATERNITY, ” by Estelle M. Loomis 

The Principles of Salvation scientifically considered. Philosophy of 
Sacrifice. The Conflicting Opinions Regarding the Principles of Regener- 
ation ; Christianity Compared with the Oriental Religions Considered from 
a Scientific Standpoint, etc. etc. 

In the work before us, “ Science and Religion,” the author has made a 
great effort to prove that all sciences are branches of one science, and that 
all sciences are in perfect harmony. It seems to require the monopolistic 
mind to be able to take in, as in a bird’s eye view, a comprehensive idea of 
the plan of the workings of Nature. Most people study Nature in parts, 
and while the author does not attempt to master all branches of science, he 
has taken a much broader view than is usually attempted. His work is a 
new departure in this branch of knowledge. In his study of the Relation 
of Man to the Universe, he has considered. the sciences of Astronomy, As- 
trology and Natural Law, on the side of the Macrocosm, and Anatomy, 
Physiology and Phrenology, on the side of the Microcosm. And then, to 
show the harmony existing between all these, the author has taken the 
birth of Christ as the grand central idea of his work, and the evolution of 
that idea, when considered in its relation to religion, has brought out the 
book. We have here presented to us in one book the key to many interest- 
ing subjects which, as a rule, a reader has to secure several books to study. 
It shows us the infiuence of the planets on the human mind. It shows 
that the solar system was in a perfect balance at the time of the birth of 
Christ, and since a perfect balance of mental powers produces perfect char- 
acter, ‘Christ was, therefore perfect; and it proves.that Christ was born at 
the only time when it was possible for a perfect man to be born. It tells 
us what are the keys to the kingdom of heaven when considered from a 
scientific standpoint, and it lays Gedive us the problem why we should be 

. Christians ; an the rinciples of salvation. It speaks of the progress of 
the world as explained by the principles of the Science of Mind, and it giv- 
es some insight into the spirit of prophesy, claiming that most any one can 
see visions in these latter days as they did in ancient times. The first 
three parts of the book treat of the general principles of Astronomy, As- 
trology and Phrenology respectively, being well illustrated, and written in 
a clear and concise way so that any one can understand it. This is given 
to familiarize the mind of the reader with the popular sciences of which 
the work treats, while the fourth part of the work is devoted to what is new 
on the subjects, showing the harmony between the sciences and their rela- 
tion to religion. 

SOWLER & WELLS CO., New York. L. N. FOWLER & CO., Lompon. 

















YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


THE SWASTIKA 
(The Ancient Symbol of Good Fortune) 
“A magazine of Triumph.” 





Devoted to The Message of 
Truth and Individualism. 


EDITED BY 
Alexander J. Mclvor-Tyndall, 


Dr. 
New Thought editor of the Denver Sunday Post. 


One DOllar Per Year. 0c. Per Month. 
SPECIAL OFFER :—Send 10c. for single copy, or 25c. 
for four months trial subscription. 


Some Special writers: George Edwin Burnell; Baba 
Bharati, the Hindu sage; Yomo Simada, the Japanese 
writer; Grant Wallace; Ali Nomad. 

You will like the Swastika series of new books by 
Dr. Mclvor-Tyndall. ° 
Ghosts, - - 35c. 
How thought can 

kill 25 


u, - - Cc. 





How to read thought, 12c. 

Proofs of Immor. 
tality, - - 12c. 
Magazine and books may 

be ordered of the publishers 


Address : 

Psychic Science Department, 
Wahigreen Pub. Co., 
1742-1748 Stout Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 

















THE CHAIRMAN’S GUIDE 
By HENRY FRITH 
CONCERNING MARRIAGE 

By Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of “ How to Le Happy 


50 cents 


Though Married ” ») cents 
THE APPLAUSE RECITER 

A New Collection 50 cents 
ATHLETICS OF TO-DAY 

By HAROLD GRAHAM 50 cents 
SPEECHES AND TOASTS 5U cents 


PSYCHIC LIFE AND LAWS 
Or, The Operations and Phenomena of the Spiritual 
Element in Man. Frice, $1.50 
By CHARLES OLIVER SAHLER, M.D. 
“he relation of electric force to the maintenance and 
operation of the dual man 


SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGY 


By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. Illus. Price, $2.00 
EVOLUTION AND PHRENOLOGY ° 
By ALFRED THOMAS STORY Price, $1.56 


THE SECRET OF GOOD HEALTH AND LONG LIFE 
By Haypon Brown, L.R.C., P.L.R.,C.S.Edin 5 cents 


THE BOOK OF STITCHES 
3y ELLEN T. MASTERS, 
Work.” Illustrated. 

THE GENTLE ART OF GOOD TALKING 


By BEATRICE KNOLLYS 
WHAT SHALL 1 SAY? 
A Guide to Letter Writing for Ladies 
RECITATIONS COM!C AND OTHERWISE 
By Jay Hickory Woop 50 cents 


HOW TO ACQUIRE AND STRENGTHEN WILL-POWER 


By Prof. Ricuarp J. Epsparp Price, $2.50 


Author of “Drawn Linen 
oS cents 


50 cents 


HYPNOTISM AND THE DOCTORS 
By RIcHARD Harte. Part I. Animal Magnetism, $2.(0 
Part IL. $5.00 


From Mesmer to Charcot. 











Outline Profiles of difierent shaped Heads. 


1, Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of theig 
@fforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers, 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
eA 


ial cc ications. 








The Dr. C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUS 




















This Sanitarium (large, new addition, modern in every 
particular,) is roomy. homelike, free from all institutional 
features and erected with especial reference w the care 
and treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suc- 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 

: Write for circular. 


THE DR. C.0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 


KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





The Child 


‘PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY 


ADVICE OF A MOTHER 
According to the Teaching and Experience 
Hygienic Science 
GUIDE ror MOTHERS anp EDUCATORS 
By BERTHA MEYER 


“RANSLATED BY FRIEDERIKE SALAMON 
REVISED BY A. R. ALDRICH 


TITLES OF CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. Mystery of Hygiene. 
CHAPTER II. What Hygiene In- 
cludes. 

CHAPTER III. The Infant During 
the First Few Weeks of Life. 

CHAPTER IV... Use of the Nursing 
Bottle to Supplement the Mother’s 

| Milk. 

\CHAPTER V. Bathing and Washing. 

CHAPTER VI. Rearing Entirely by 
Hand. 

CHAPTER VII. The Nursery and the 
Infant’s Further Development. 

CHAPTER VIII... Education of the 
Aesthetical Sense in the Nursery. 

CHAPTER IX. Further Development 

__ of the Healthy Child. 

‘CHAPTER X. Children’s Diseases. 


Price, ; cloth, 75 cts. 
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Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ye 


N attractive, quiet home for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 
ralgia.etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
Address 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 








DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 
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